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A CREED FOR PROGRESSIVE FARMERS | 


] BELIEVE in MYSELF—believe that whatever 

























































mistakes I may or may not have made hereto- 

fore, [am endowed with limitless possibilities 
for growth, struggle, triumph, and development— 
making each’ today better than its yesterday and 
each tomorrow better than today. 

I believe in my WORK—hbelieve it offers oppor- 
iunities as an industry, requiring faithful labor; as 
a profession, requiring scientific knowledge; as a 
business, requiring commercial ability—each with 
its challenge and its reward. 
| 1 believe in MY FARM—believe I can make it 
' rich with stored fertility; believe I can make it 

beautiful with well-kept fields, luxuriant crops and 
grazing herds; and believe that the homestead, 
whether cottage or mansion, can be made glorious 
with a wealth of tree and vine and shrub and 
blossom. 

I believe in MY FAMILY—believe that love in 
the home is God’s best gift on earth, and that to 
rear noble sons and daughters—with strong bodies, 
trained minds, clean hearts, and cheerful spirits— 
is the highest achievement in life. 

I believe tn MY NEIGHBORHOOD—believe 
that by keeping everlastingly at it I can get such 
coéperation from young and old as will make it a 
better and better place to live in; and that whether 
neighbors help or hinder, it is my duty to give 
some thought every day and do some work every 
week for the improvement of schools, roads, 
churches, social life, business codperation, and ail 
the agencies of rural comradeship and brother- 
hood, knowing that sooner or later the sowing 
will bring its harvest. 

And finally, I believe in MY CREATOR AND 
FATHER—believe it is His will that His Kingdom 
should come on éarth, and come here in my own 
particular nook of earth, and that in my every as- 
piration toward this end, | am a co-worker with 
Him whose power knows no defeat. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Do You Wonder that Chalmers Sales Are Now 900 per cent Ahead of Last Year’s ? 























5000 Farmers Have Bought This 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers Since January 1st 


History will call the 3400 r. p.m. Chalmers the machine 
with the long-lived engine. 

For the same causes that produce ease of driving and 
economy of operation, insure length of life for her engine. 

Long life in a machine of any kind depends largely on 
absence of strain under average working conditions. 

A man—a machine—anything that has to strain itself 
to the utmost to accomplish results is doomed to short life. 

There’s no trace of strain in the quiet action of this 
machine. 

No matter how low you sink the accelerator button, 
as you let her go faster and faster, she’ll always convey 
the impression that she’s saving herself. And that’s 
exactly what she’s doing, too. 

That’s because of the great margin of reserve between 
all normal driving exertion and her crank-shaft speed limit 
of 8400 revolutions per minute. 

You couldn’t saddle any back-breaking task upon herif 
you tried. Chalmers engineers have insured her against that. 

She does 5 miles an hour with only 250 revolutions 
per minute. At 10 miles she does 500. At 20, 1000. 
At 30, 1500. 

You see, she delivers the sort of car speeds at which 
you run 90 per cent of the time with 16 to 40 per cent 
strength. She holds 60 to 84 per cent in instant readiness 


for the heroic hill work and spectacular pick-up which 
have thrilled the Western Hemisphere ail the way from 
New Brunswick to Buenos Aires. 

This high-speed engine gives long life as well as great 
fuel economy. She develops her high touring car speed 
at 2900 r. p.m. Her crank-shaft is saving itself even 
there, for you can still let her out and out. 

The faster she spins, the smoother she runs.. That’s 
the open secret of her smooth power and riding comfort. 

She’s remarkably economical, too; gives 18 miles of 
travel to the gallon of fuel. 

When you drop in at your nearest Chalmers dealer’s, 
be sure to inquire about the Chalmers service inspection 
coupons. ‘They are negotiable with all Chalmers dealers 
everywhere. ‘This system is a most important considera- 
tion in buying your machine. 

Five-Passenger Touring Car, $1090 Detroit 
Three-Passenger Cabriolet, $1440 Detroit 
'Two-Passenger Roadster, $1070 Detroit 

Color of Touring Car and Roadster—Oriford maroon or Meteor 
blue. Cabriolet—Oriford maroon, Valentine green or Meteor blue. 
Wheels—standard dark, primrose yellow, or red. Wire wheels 
optional on Roadster or Cabriolet at extra cost. 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 
Chalmers Motor Sales Co., Dallas, Texas Distributors 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 
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Velvet Bean the King of Summer 
Soil Builders 


OR soil building the velvet bean 

is the king of Southern summer 
legumes. Much is written about the 
early maturing varieties, but these do 
not make nearly as much growth as 
the older, longer growing sorts, and 
consequently probably gather much 
less nitrogen from the air. 

The chief value of velvet beans is 
for soil building and for grazing and, 
when these are the aims, I believe the 
old tried varieties, which make a tre- 
mendous growth but may not mature 
seed except in the lower third, or at 
most the lower half of the Cottcn 
Belt, are most valuable. 





Feeding Value of Cowpeas Compared 
With Corn 
READER wishes to know the 


value of a bushel of cowpeas for 
feeding when corn sells for $1 a 
bushel?” 

As we have often stated, feeds so 
unlike each other cannot be compared 
satisfactorily. The following table 
shows the digestible nutrients in one 
bushel (60 pounds) of cowpeas and 


one bushel (56 pounds) of corn: 





Cowpeas 


Corn 
1 bu. 60 lbs./1 bu. 56 Ibs. 














Digestible Protein _____- 11.64 Ibs. 4.20 Ibs. 
ie Carbohydrates | 32.70 “ 7.37 “ 
ai BE wocteceo sees _ —_— 
45.00 ‘* 44.74 “* 

Giving a value of three cents a 


pound for digestible protein, one cent 
a pound for digestible carbohydrates, 
and 2.25 cents a pound for digestible 
fat, a bushel (60 pounds) of cowpeas 
would be worth 69.10 cents and a 
bushel (56 pounds) of corn would be 
worth 56.35 cents. 

If cowpeas are worth 69.10 cents a 
bushel when corn is wosth 56.35 cents 
a bushel, then when corn is worth $1 





a bushel cowpeas would be worth 
about $1.22% a bushel. 

It is probable that these relative 
values are not far from right, and 
yet, neither feed being satisfactory 
when used alone, no comparison is 
satisfactory. The relative lues of 
these feeds will also depend largely 


on the other feeds used with them. It 
is also certain that when used to- 
gether, say one pound of cowpeas to 
wo pounds of corn, the value of each 
will be much greater than if fed 
alone or if used in combination 
any feed which not properly 
balance the nutritive ratio. 

At the present low for cow- 
peas and with corn at $1, it will prob- 
ably pay much better to feed a mix- 
than 


1S 


with 


does 


price 


ture of cowpeas and corn rather 
corn alone, 





In fact, with cowpeas selling for 
present prices, it will probably pay 
to feed them to hogs in combination 
with corn regardless of the price of 
corn, unless the hogs have a good 
pasture or some other source of pro- 


tein can be furnished cheaper than in 


the cow peas. 





Registering Livestock 
READER asks: |. “Can a grade of 
any breed be registered? 2. Can 
inbred animal be registered? 
Is there a poultry record association, 
and if what breed or breeds 
registered ?” 

1. An animal not pure-bred is not 
eligible to registration. No grade, no 
matter how high or how many cross- 
es of pure blood it may contain, is 
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an 


so are 





eligible to registration. In other 
words, an animal is not eligible to 
registration until its sire and dam 
have been registered. In founding 


any pure-bred registry, of course, 
foundation animals must be accept- 
ed, and in some cases animals of 
a certain number of crosses were 
registered, but now or when well es- 
tablished they are not eligible to reg- 
istration unless sire and dam are both 
registered. 

When one desires to register an 
animal he should write to the secre- 
tary of the registry association of the 
breed to which the animal belongs. 
For these registry associations and 
the postoffice address of the secre- 
taries, see page 12, February 12, 1916, 
issue of The Progressive Farmer, our 
latest Reference Special. If our read- 
ers would keep this single issue of 
The Progressive Farmer and refer to 
it, it would answer a large number ot 
the questions about which they write. 

2. In so far as we know, there is 
no restriction placed on inbreeding 
by the registry associations. Inbred 
animals may be registered, if sire and 
dam are registered and the pedigree 
is established according to the rules 
of the Association. 

3. There is no registry association 
recording the pedigrees any 
pure-bred poultry so far as we can 
ascertain. Of course, some breeders 
keep the pedigrees of their birds and 
by means of trap nests records of egg 
production are obtained and kept, but 
there is no recording of the pedigrees 
poultry with cattle, 


for ot 


of as horses, 
hogs, etc. 


WEIGHTS OF ANIMALS SOLD 


The Seller Is Morally Bound to Make 
Good All Statements in Regard to 
Weights 


Barings the seller of liv 
held strictl to 
nts regarding the weight of 
12” 


ed or described 


1 estock be 


the accuracy of his 


we 


stateme 


animals pric 


The following cases have recently 
come to our notice: 

A bull calf described as weighing 
550 pounds or more was shipped two 


months later and weighed 343 pounds. 








A pair of mares were described as 
together weighing 2,500 pounds, and 
when they reached their destination 
they weighed only 1,960 pounds. 

A pair of gilts were ibed as 
weighing 240 pounds each, and when 
shipped to destination only weighed 


145 pounds each. 
We 


tions almost 


could 
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make the estimate so low that it 1s 
certain to be within the limit, and the 
other is to weigh the animal and give 
exact weight. 

In the case of the two mares, which 
fell short 540 pounds of the described 
weight, the shipper stated they were 
very gaunt when received by the pur- 
chaser, and would soon regain their 
weight. It is bad enough to over- 


estimate the weight of animals when 
describing them, but it adding in- 
sult to injury to try to tell a man who 
knows something about livestock that 
a pair of small mares will lose 540 
pounds in shipping. Such an explana- 
tion is simply a reflection on the in- 


18 


tellizence of the one making it. No 
horseman should guess a pair of 


mares weighing 1,960 pounds at 2,500 





pounds, nor should any hog man 
gilts weighing 145 pounds at 240 
pounds. The true explanation is that 
men have formed the bad habit 
of over-estimating the good qualities 
of anything they are trying to sell. 


guess 


some 


There is no excuse for any mis- 
take about the weight of an animal. 
Weight is a measurable quality and 
scales are to be found everywhere. 
Of course, animals will shrink in 
weight in shipping, but a 550-pound 
calf will not shrink to 343 pounds, nor 
will a 2,500-pound pair of mares 
shrink to 1,960 pounds, and certainly 
a 240-pound gilt will not shrink to 
145 pounds. 

In such cases the seller is wholly at 
fault, and he is morally. bound to 
make the purchaser whole. In case 
of a difference of opinion about the 
quality or value of an animal, the 
seller and buyer should share equally 
any risks which are always involved 
when animals are ordered by mail; 
but in the case of a definite measura- 
ble quantity like weight, there is no 
chance for a difference of opinion for 
the question is one of fact. When the 
shipper so far overstates the weight 
of an animal that there is no reason- 
able ground for assuming that the 
difference is due to shrink in ship- 
ping, then he must in justice bear all 
the expense and inconvenience of sat- 
isfying the purchaser, or pay all costs 
of transporting the animal both ways 
if it is returned. 


THE STOCK LAW QUESTION 








There Are Advantages and Disad- 
vantages, But the Advantages Far 
Outweigh the Inconveniences 


A READER says that the question 
of a “stock law” is up in his coun- 
ty, to be voted on soon, and he wishes 
u the advantages and disad- 
vantages of a law requiring that live- 
stock controlled. This reader 
doubts if such a law will be an advan- 
tage to his section. He lives in the 
“hills.” but there are swamps both 
east and west of this ridge or hilly 
land. To the west there is good gra 


SS to 


give 


be 


Z- 
ing and large numbers of cattle go to 
this section for grazing as soon as 
spring opens. 

The disadvantages of a law which 


protects the crops from livestock and 
requires the stock to be controlled 
are see them about as follows: 

Fences must built around 
cient grazing lands or pastures made 
and fenced for supporting or 
the livestock kept. 
tural disinclination 


vork, they refuse 


as we 
be suffi- 
grazing 
Owing to the na- 
men to 
istures 


ot 


to 


some 
make p 
and consequently less stock is kept, 
for a time at least. 

Another disadvantage often cited is 


that poor people who own no land 
and are unable or unwilling to rent 
pastures are deprived of the advan- 
tages of keeping cows and hogs 


We can think of no other disadvan- 


tages resulting from the stock law 
enforcement. 

The advantages, or some of them, 
may be stated as follows: 

The livestock are under control or 
their range so restricted that their 


feeding, care and health 


é 1 ] 


breeding, 


may b ooked after. Disease can 
never be controlled while livestock or 
the carriers of disease run at large. 
Hoge cholera, cattle ticks and other 
diseases and carriers of disease can 
only be avoided or destroyed when 
livestock are controlled by the en- 


forcement of a stock law. Better live- 
stock are kept, because they receive 
better care and more feed and conse- 
quently usually yield more profit, ex- 
cept for the feed obtained from the 
lands of others and to which the own- 
ers of the stock have no right. When 
livestock is controlled it is possible to 
grow oats, wheat, winter-growing le- 


gumes and other soil-improving and 
cover crops without going to the ex- 
pense of fencing the cultivated lands. 

It is true that every field should be 
fenced, but if the owner does not 
want to fence his land in order to 
profit from the grazing furnished to 
his own livestock, he certainly should 
not be compelled to fence in order to 
keep his .neighbors’ stock off his 
crops. 

If the cultivated lands are so large 
in area that their fencing costs more 
than the pasturage of the ranges is 
worth then even as a community pro- 
position it is not profitable to main- 
tain a free range. In case the num- 
bers of animals grazed and the free 
range is large and the cultivated 
areas small, it will be cheaper to 
fence the pastures than the cultivated 
fields, but the best arguments in favor 
of stock law are not related to the 
cost of fencing. The more important 
arguments in favor of controlling the 
livestock are: 

1. Well bred livestock or the im- 
provement of the quality of our ani- 
mals is impracticable when all live- 
stock run at large. 


2. Disease cannot be controlled and 


cholera, ticks, etc., are much more 
prevalent. 
3. The man who owns the land is 


able to get the use of it, if he wishes 
to fence, but if he does not wish to 
fence it, he can still get the benefit of 
ownership through the growth of 
young timber in case of cut-over 
lands. 

4. For a man to get something 
that does not belong to him, for one 
to get something for nothing, has a 


bad moral effect. In free range sece 
tions the farmers as well as the livee 
stock are usually poor, and little pro- 


gress is made. 


5. Probably the best evidence of 
the advantages of the stock law is 
that practically all sections which 


have adopted it could not by any sort 
of means be induced to go back to the 
old free range conditions. 

It the opposition to 
this progressive step when one con- 
siders how little can truthfully 
said against it. It is not unusual for 
the bitter quarrels to occur 
among neighbors over this question 
and yet not one per cent of the sup- 
posed objections exist or materialize 
which the opponents of livestock con- 
trol argue are certain to result. 

For a year or 
1 


STOCK 


marvelous 


is 
be 


most 


few less live- 
will be kept by the shiftless and 
stubborn, who think they cannot or 
will not make fences and pastures, 
but in a year or two more and better 
animals will be kept. The stock law 
is in in practically all pro- 
gressive agricultural sections and 
anything like a profitable or exten- 
sive liv industry is practically 
and does not exist, so far 
know, w the livestock are 
not controlled. 


two a 


force 


estock 
impossible 
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OOD oats are 
the part 
sippi valley this year. 


fields of 
southern 


in 
Missis- 


scarce 
the 


The season has 


of 


unfavorable, 


een but the most po- 
tent factors in bringing about the 
failure are poor soils and late seed- 
ing. Every year adds to the accumu- 
lation of proof that the late seeding 
of oats is one of the chief causes of 
our low yields, not to say complete 
failures, through winter-killing. Our 
soils are generally not in a highly 
productive condition at best, but 
those soils of fair average fertility 


will produce fair crops of oats almost 
every year if they are sowed in good 
season. 





According to Les Annales, a French sol- 
dier writes home as follows: 

“You ask me if I need socks. TI am still 
wearing the pair you sent me last July. I 
have not seen them since, but I presume they 
are in a bad shape,”’ 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 











Making Cowpeas Fruit Well 
ge HAT kind of fertilizer and how 
much should I use to make 
peas fruit better?” 

As a rule cowpeas are not heavy 
producers of seed, though some varie- 
ties are better than others. The best 
thing for peas is 300 pounds an acre 
of acid phosphate. They will do their 
best with this application. P 





Good Place for Sudan Grass 


“TT HAVE a lot that was well ma- 
nured and broken in January and 
I wish to put it in something for hay. 
Which will be best, kafir corn or sor- 
ghum, and at what stage to cut it?” 
With the preparation you have 
made, I think that it will be best to 
sow Sudan grass. This is allied to 
the sorghums and makes a heavy 
crop and can be cut two or three 
times. Sow after the soil is warm. 





Will Buckwheat Improve the Land ? 


4 pw buckwheat grow on stiff 
soil where peas were cut for 
feed last fall? Will the buckwheat 
improve the soil?” 

No plant, even peas, will improve 
the soil unless used for the purpose, 
either by turning under or feeding 
and returning the manure to the land 
that grew the crop. Buckwheat will 
grow on any good soil, stiff or light, 
and if turned under it will, like any 
other organic matter, add some hu- 
mus-making material to the soil. 





Windmills Uncertain in the Interior 


OULD you advise one who is 

growing small fruits and vege- 
tables and wishes to use irrigation to 
erect a windmill for pumping the wa- 
fer?” 

In the level coast country in reach 
of the winds from the ocean the 
windmill is a satisfactory machine 
for pumping, but it is not always so 
in the upper section where you live. I 
would not advise a windmill in your 
section, but would use the gasoline 
engine for pumping the water into an 
elevated tank. 





About Endive 


“(NAN you tell me what endive is, 
and how to prepare it? Is it 
eaten raw or cooked?” 

Endive, Cichorium endiva, is a leafy 
plant belonging to the chicory family, 
and in fact the true chicory is also 
grown and sold as French endive. The 
true endive is grown as a summer 
substitute for lettuce and is eaten 
raw. My plants are now, the middle 
of May, just fairly up. As soon as 
large enough they will be transplant- 
ed eight by ten inches apart, and 
when the heads are well formed I set 
over them some conical paper plant 
protectors to shade and blanch the 
heads. When nicely blanched they 
make a very good substitute for let- 
tuce, which we cannot grow in hot 
weather. 





Peaches in an Apple Orchard 


“TS THERE any valid reason why 

one should not use fillers in an 
apple orchard? Will the peach trees 
need different treatment, and will the 
spray be the same?” 

If room enough is given I know of 
no reason why it will not be profita- 
ble to use peach trees as fillers in an 
apple orchard. The peaches will need 
20 feet space, and that means that the 
apples should be planted 40 feet apart, 
and when well grown this is none too 
far apart. The cultivation will be the 
same, and the spraying should differ 
somewhat, for the Bordeaux mixture 
must not be used on the peach after 
the leaves are out, while on the ap- 
ples you want it to carry the poison 





for the coddling moth just as the 
bloom falls. 

Laying off Straight Rows 
“TTOW is the best way to run 


straight rows on level land? In 
planting with a two-row corn or cot- 
ton planter, how do you get the third 
row the same distance from the sec- 
ond that the second is from the 
first 2?” 

To run out rows with a plow I have 
used three light poles set in an exact 
line across the field. Start at the pole 
set at the end and keep the other two 
in line, first setting the pole where 
you start over the width of the next 
row, and when you reach the second 
pole set that over too. This method 
will keep you fairly in line. In plant- 
ing with the two-row planter you 
should have an attachment reaching 
the width of the rows to which a 
chain can be attached to drag on the 
ground and mark the next row, and in 
coming back shift it to the other side. 





Growing Tomatoes for Canning 


AN I make a crop of tomatoes af- 

ter wheat is cut from the land? 

Will the Stone be the best variety? I 
want them for canning.” 

If you have good plants ready to 
set after wheat harvest there will be 
no difficulty in making the late crop 
of tomatoes. Our large growers here 
seldom set their plants earlier, as the 
canning factories do not open till Au- 
cust and run through September. In 
fact, you could sow the seed now and 
get the plants in time perhaps, but 
you can buy them very cheaply from 
advertisers in The Progressive Farm- 
er. My late tomatoes to follow my 
early ones are now, May 12, just fair- 
ly above the soil, and I have just sow- 
ed more seed to give me plenty of 
well grown green tomatoes when frost 
comes, so that I can wrap them in pa- 
per and bring in a few at a time to 
ripen and keep up a supply for slicing 
til! Christmas. 





Some Bad Farming 

‘“*T HAVE a piece of land which has 

been planted to corn for several 
years. I decided this year to let it 
grow up in weeds, but have recently 
concluded to sow it in crimson clover 
and plow it under in the fall to im- 
prove the land. How much seed will 
it take per acre and how to prepare 
the land?” 

It cannot be done. Crimson clover 
is a winter and not a summer crop. 
Sowed now it would soon perish in 
the hot weather, even if it grew at all. 
Punning land in corn year after year 
is very poor farming. The best thing 
you can do for the land will be to 
plow it and prepare well and then 
sow one bushel of cowpeas an acre 
and harrow them in. Or, better still, 
if you have a wheat drill, set it to sow 
two bushels of wheat an acre and put 
the peas in with it. Then in August 
turn the peas under and sow to crim- 
sen clover in September, and you will 
have a fine crop to turn under for cot- 
ton or corn the next spring. Then 
keep the land in a good rotation of 
crops and build it up for greater pro- 
duction of the hoed crops. 


Ridging the Universal Method 


“TT IS the custom here in planting 

sweet potatoes to make a ridge. 
Is this better than to plant on the 
level or in furrows?” 

From time immemorial sweet pota- 
toes have been planted on ridges or 
hills. In my boyhood the practice 
was to make very high ridges and to 
keep the dirt pulled up with a hoe. 
Some planted on hills and pulled up 
the soil into a high round hill. With 
the great development of the com- 
mercial growing of the crop it was 





found that these high hills made too 
long potatoes and involved too much 
hand labor. In the preparation 
land for sweet potatoes the practice 
is to plow the land shailow so as to 


of 


have hard bottom to cause the pota- 
toes to grow chunky and not long. 
The ridges are made less lofty. Fur- 
rows are run out and the fertilizer 
put in them and thena furrow thrown 
over from each side. This ridge is 


flattened a little and the plants set 
and cultivated with an ordinary culti- 
vator and laid by with a slight furrow 
to each side or with a broad sweep. 
The potatoes do better in this warm 
ridge than on the level, though in 
very sandy land they might do very 
well on the level. 





Sundry Queries 


“TF AND now in vetch will be put 

into tobacco this year. Will it 
be best to sow the same land in vetch 
in the fall, or would it be better to 
inoculate another piece of land for 
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the vetch? 


I am thinking of sowing 
Sudan 


grass and beans mixed. 
Will this be a good mixture? I will 
have five acres in tomatoes. Will it 
not be a good plan to sow cowpeas 
among them at last working? 


Soy 


I have 
thought the peas may keep the toma- 
toes from sun scalding.” 

On the land where you cultivate to- 
bacco after vetch you will have vetch 
all right without any sowing, and can 
prepare another piece and inoculate 
it with soil from the tobacco patch. I 
would not mix the Sudan and 
soy beans, but would grow them sep- 
arately. We grow the soy beans for 
their high protein content, and we do 
not want to decrease this, and the Su- 
dan grass will make a better crop 
alone and will be ready to balance 
properly the bean hay. I would not 
sow peas in the tomato patch, but 
would sow crimson clover,.15 pounds 
an acre, all over the patch in late Au- 
gust, and you will have a good winter 
cover, and nothing to hurt the toma- 
tces as the peas might. 
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KEEP THE SOIL FILLED WITH HUMUS 
By PROF. W. F. MASSEY 
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stand more about how plants grow. 

We hear a great deal nowadays 
about how certain bacteria on the 
roots of the legumes get nitrogen from 
air forthe crops, but it is not so well 
understood that byfar the greater part 
of the structure of all plants comes 
from the air. The woody material, the 
starch and oil in seeds, the sugar in 
plants, and the lint of cotton all come 
from the air and not from the soil. 

In the air there is always present a 
small percentage of carbon combined 
with oxygen, known as carbon diox- 
ide. This is poisonous to animal life, 
but it is the means for plants to get 
carbon, for they do not take carbon 
from the soil, and it is essential for 
their construction. 

What the Green Leaves Do 


HE green color of leaves is made 
by green microscopic granules in 
the plant cells in the interior of the 
leaves. In every leaf there are very 


I: THE first place, let us under- 


numerous openings, minute valves 
that can open or close. During the 


hours of sunlight these valves open, 
and the carbon dioxide in the air en- 
ters and comes in contact with the 
green granules. These have the won- 
derful power to decompose the com- 
bination of carbon and oxygen, 
throwing off the oxygen to purify the 


air and taking the carbon for the 
plant. This carbon combines with the 
water coming from the soil, and 


starch is formed, and from this starch 
the woody structure is made and all 
the acids, oils and sugars. The living 
matter or that part of the plant con- 
taining nitrogen does all this work of 
building, and hence nitrogen applied 
in the soil greatly increases the vital 
activity of the plant. Some of the 
starch formed is not transformed into 
wood and other materials, but is stor- 
ed as surplus in seed and tubers and 
roots, as in the Irish and sweet pota- 
toes. When a potato sprouts this 
starch is largely transformed into su- 
gar for the growth of the plants, for 
plants cannot use starch as starch. 
No Destruction of Matter 

T WAS long ago demonstrated that 

nothing is now created and noth- 
ing is lost or destroyed. We cannot 
create anything, but simply make 
new combinations of elements that 
have always existed. When this new 
combination is destroyed, the mate- 
rials composing it go back to their 
original forms. We grow a tree and 
finally burn it, and get back the heat 
of the sun that helped to make it, but 
the carbon dioxide, water and nitro- 
gen have gone back where they came 
from, into the air; and we have a 
handful of ashes representing what 
the tree got from the soil, except the 
nitrogen, and that in the final analy- 


sis came from the air. Then these 
ash materials can be used again to 
make other plants. All the elements 
that made the tree are still in exis- 
tence, just as they were before they 
were combined into a tree, and so in 
soil and air nature is simply working 
over the same old materials and mak- 
ing new combinations. 


How Soils Are Formed 


HE soils that make the foundation 

of our farms are all largely the 
result of the gradual breaking down 
of the old rocky earth crust. Geolo- 
gists tell us that when the earth first 
cooled from a molten mags the old 
crystalline rocks were formed, and in 
the lapse of ages other rocks were 
made from deposition of materials 
under water, and afterwards elevated. 
Natural agencies, the rain and frost 
and the sea waves, disintegrated the 
rocks, and the floods distributed the 
material of sand and clay over the old 
rocky crust. 

Many soils are the result of the de- 
composition of the rocks on which 
they rest, which has been the case in 
most of the wed clay uplands east of 
the Blue Ridge mountains. Other 
soils have no connection with the 
rocks beneath them. This is largely 
the case in much of what is known as 
limestone soils, the limestone forming 
in the ancient lake bottoms and later 
being covered with an accumulation 
of soil filling the lakes, so that many 
of the limestone soils have really less 
lime in them than soils of other form- 
ations. The formation and distribu- 
tion of soils has always been going 
on and is still going on. The moun- 
tains have been contributing soils to 
the lower land, and every hill in culti- 
vation is contributing some of its more 
soluble materials to be absorbed in 
the lowlands, and these lowlands vary 
a great deal in their composition ac- 
cording to the materials brought 
down. The lowlands are being con- 
tinually elevated and ponds and lakes 
filled with the vegetation, often 
which they themselves have grown. 

While all the soft accumulation on 
the old rocks is termed soil, the soil 
with which the farmer is concerned 
mainly is the upper part, deep or 
shallow, which has become altered by 
exposure to the air and the carbon 
dioxide in the rain water, and which 
has become mixed with the decay of 
plants or animal life. This we call 
soil, and below the mineral matter is 
the subsoil. This subsoil of mixed 
sand and clay is simply the founda- 
tion, the skeleton of a soil. To make 
the farmer’s soil we must put life into 
the skeleton to make it a real living 
soil. 

In the first clearing of the forest, 

(Concluded on page 22 
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T WOULD be well if the place of 

cotton in Southern agriculture 

were determined only after a care- 
ful consideration of all the facts in- 
volved. It is by no means the simple 
problem indicated by the usual advice 
given the farmer, to produce his “sup- 
plies” and then grow all the cotton he 
can gather. This is bad advice, based 
on false ideas of the essentials of a 
successful agriculture and a lack of 
knowledge of the actual facts as they 
exist, which is largely responsible for 
our present agricultural system, so 
plainly wrong in principle and gener- 
ally a failure in practice. 

This advice is wrong in principle, 
because it ignores the fact that no 
system of agriculture can be success- 
ful, which does not maintain or in- 
crease soil fertility, and it has been 
proved wrong in practice by the low 
yields per acre during the last quarter 
of a century, (182.9 pounds of lint), 
as compared with the preceding 25 
years (180.8 pounds of lint per acre). 
In considering this comparison of 
crop yields, as an indication of soil 
fertility it must be remembered that 
the use of fertilizers has developed 
almost entirely in the later 25-year 
period. If additional proof is requir- 
ed, it may be found in the fact that 
the far-famed Yazoo Delta of Missis- 
sippi, with all its original fertility and 
of which its owners are still wont to 
boast, does not now produce an aver- 
age of half a bale per acre. 

at 


Soil Fertility a Primary Requisite 


HE development or growth of a 

cropping system in any section is 
no such simple matter as we may have 
been led to believe from the assur- 
ance with which we are advised to 
grow all the cotton we can after pro- 
ducing our farm supplies. Moreover, 
many fail to realize that the correct 
advice to give an individual farmer, 
whose ability and inclination to do 
certain things necessary to maintain 
soil fertility are known, may be quite 
different from that which should be 
given the masses or the average 
farmer whom it is well known will 
not generally do those things neces- 
sary to maintain soil fertility, unless 
they come regularly year after year 
in the routine of his farming oper- 
ations. 

There are many characteristics of 
cotton which admirably fit it for the 
chief money crop of the South, but it 
is not necessary to discuss those in 
this article. Let us accept cotton as 
the chief money crop of the South, 
and rather discuss the proper limita- 
tions of the crop in our agriculture. 
In other words, while recognizing 
cotton as certainly the best money 
crop of the average Southern farmer, 
there are at least two basic facts 
which should not be overlooked in de- 
termining the actual place which the 
crop should hold in Southern agricul- 
ture. These two facts, we believe, are 
as well established in the opinion of 
the best authorities on farm manage- 
ment as any that could be named. 
First, cotton should not be so exten- 
sively grown as to interfere with the 
economical maintenance of soil fer- 
tility. In fact, in the present condi- 
tion of our soils we may correctly 
state that cotton should not be grown 
to an extent that will prevent the 
economical increase of soil fertility. 
Second, cotton should not be made 


the only money or sales crop of the 


farm. 

We believe these are two basic or 
fundamental facts, which, as stated, 
should not be overlooked in fixing the 
place of any crop in any agricultural 
system; but since cotton is a crop 
which never fails and can be kept for 
long’ periods at little expense and 
with small deterioration in value, we 


are going to base our discussion of 
its limitations in our agriculture on 
the one most important requisite of 
maintaining or increasing soil fer- 
tility. 

The fact that no one yet knows all 
about soil fertility does not justify us 
in making no use of those facts 
which are known. There are many 
other factors which have more or less 
influence in determining the yields of 
cotton and other crops, some of 
which are known and some are not, 
but let us confine ourselves to the 
following generally accepted factors: 

The supply of humus or organic 
matter; 

The available nitrogen; 

The available phosphoric acid; 

The available potash. 

As stated above, there are other 
factors which should limit the pro- 
duction of cotton on any farm, but 
in the remainder of this discussion 
we are going to consider its limita- 
tions only as affected by the mainte- 
nance of these four factors in soil 
fertility. 

The problem of maintaining the 
humus or organic matter in the soil 


actual practice such results do not 
work out anywhere, and in the north- 
ern half of the Cotton Belt any such 
plan for maintaining the humus sup- 
ply is quite impracticable. If, then, in 
actual practice, the humus supply is 
rot maintained on land which grows 
cotton every year, then some rotation 
with other crops must be devised and 
thereby the cotton acreage is limited. 
To what extent it is necessary to 
limit the production of cotton in or- 
der to maintain the humus supply is 
perhaps not definitely known and will 
vary greatly under different condi- 
tions; but in the opinion of the writer 
this one requirement alone—that of 
maintaining the humus supply—will 
limit the cultivation of cotton to not 
over one-half the cultivated lands. 
But before fixing in our minds any 
definite conclusion on this point, let 
us consider the limitations of cotton 
production as influenced by the ne- 
cessity of maintaining the nitrogen 
supply. If this still further limits the 
cotton production to less than one- 
half the land, then the requirements 
for maintaining the humus supply 
need not be further considered in this 

















TENNESSEE FARMERS WHO BELIEVE 
is a much more difficult and, be it 
said, a much more important one, 
than the average cotton farmer has 
yet dreamed. The reasons for this 
statement are found in the facts that 
cotton is cultivated until late in the 
season and the land is generally left 
bare during the entire fall and win- 
ter. In other words, there is little 
humus-forming material left on the 
land except the cotton stalks, and 
when these are burned, as is often 
done, there is practically no addition 
of organic matter from the cotton 
crop, except the roots of the plants. 
Again, our rainfall is heavy, ranging 
from 40 to 60 inches annually; while 
the temperature is warm for a large 
part of the year. Heat and moisture 
are favoring conditions for the decay 
of organic matter, and bare soils and 
heavy rainfall favor not only the 
leaching out of plant foods, but the 
actual washing away of bare soils de- 
ficient in decaying organic matter or 
humus. 

Few, indeed, are the farmers who 
realize how large the additions of 
humus-forming materials must be to 
cotton lands to maintain the required 
quantity for large crop yields. 

In the southern half of the Cotton 
3elt it is possible that rye or some 
similar crop sowed between the cot- 
ton rows and plowed under the fol- 
lowing spring might furnish the re- 
quired supply of humus. If favorable 
conditions always existed for a good 
stand and the largest growth,it is even 
probable that such a practice would 
maintain the humus supply on land 
planted to cotton every year; but in 


IN COGPERATION (See Article on Page 8) 
connection. In order to intelligently 
discuss the maintenance of the nitro- 
gen supply, we must first set down 
the amount of this plant food re- 
moved from the. soil by the cotton 
crop and by leaching. 

A crop of cotton yielding 250 
pounds of lint will remove something 
like the following quantities of plant 
foods: 











Nitro- | Phos. , 

gen Acid ag 
Lbs. Lbs. sien 
ane The. Tint .........<..- 75 27 1.65 
500'Ibs.. S€@d =... --..2. 16.00 6.50 6.00 
Total 16.75 6.77 7.65 





Before discussing the methods nec- 
essary for replacing the nitrogen re- 
moved by the crop and by leaching, 
we may as well dispose of the ques- 
tion of replacing the quantities 
of phosphoric acid and potash re- 
moved by the crop. If we assume 
that 10 pounds of each will replace all 
that is taken out by this crop, the re- 
placing of these becomes a simple 
matter, but much larger quantities 
will be required to maintain crop 
yields, especially if the humus sup- 
plies are not maintained; for as the 
humus supplies decrease, the amounts 
of phosphoric acid and potash which 
become available for feeding the 
crops decrease. However, these plant 
foods must be purchased in order to 
maintain their supply in the soil. 
They are usually cheap, however, es- 
pecially the phosphoric acid, and the 
potash is present in such large quan- 
tities in most soils that when the hu- 
mus supplies are maintained the pot- 
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ash supplies are less likely to fall toa 
point where there is insufficient avail- 
able to supply general crop needs. 

Our chief problem, then, is in main- 
taining the nitrogen supply. We have 
seen that in a 250-pound crop of lint 
about 17 pounds of nitrogen is re- 
moved in the seed cotton. We also 
know that nitrogen is lost from the 
soil, by leaching, but as only such ni- 
trogen is lost in this way as is soluble 
in the soil water, we cannot well 
measure the amount of this loss in 
terms of average conditions. If we 
assume that it will require 25 to 30 
pounds of nitrogen per acre (over and 
above that carried down by the rain 
and taken from the air and fixed in 
the soil by a certain kind of bacteria 
which may work in the soil) to supply 
that taken up by such a cotton crop 
and leached from the soil in a year, 
then we have a basis for considering 
methods for returning this amount of 
nitrogen to the soil. 


This amount of nitrogen would be 
supplied by about 400 to 450 pounds of 
cottonseed meal and around 160 to 200 
pounds of nitrate of soda. 


Why not use one of these materials 
and continue to grow cotton on all 
lands except those needed to furnish 
the food and feed supplies of the 
farm? This has been tried exten- 
sively, but there are just two fatal de- 
fects to the plan. First, the cost is 
too large, or this amount of nitrogen 
may be supplied more economically 
in some other way, and, what is of 
still greater importance, the humus 
supply is not maintained. Some have 
claimed that the cotton stalks will 
maintain the humus supply, but the 
facts developed by long years of prac- 
tice are against this contention; or 
at least, the proof of the accuracy of 
the contention is not convincing. 


a 
No More Than One-third of 
Area in Cotton 


HE next question which may sug- 

gest itself is, can a legume crop be 
grown each fall and winter between 
cotton crops which occupy the land 
during the summer that will gather 
this amount of nitrogen from the air? 
Theoretically, this is possible, espe- 
cially in the lower half of the Cotton 
Belt, but in practice it does not work 
out. The reasons are numerous, and 
in my opinion make any such plan 
impracticable for general use as a 
means of maintaining the nitrogen 
and humus supplies. Crimson or bur 
clover is probably the best legume for 
this purpose. When sufficient growth 
is made to yield a ton of air dried 
hay it is probable that 25 to 30 pounds 
of nitrogen will be taken from the air 
on average Southern soils, but stands 
are uncertain, and the growth, and 
consequently the nitrogen gathered, 
are reduced unless the preparation of 
the land is delayed too late for safety 
for planting cotton. In short, no such 
plan has or will maintain the nitro- 
gen supply in practice, because of the 
dithculty in always maintaining in op- 
eration all the required conditions. 

In conclusion, it is almost certain 
that one nitrogen-gathering or le- 
gume crop must be grown for every 
nitrogen-consuming crop like cotton 
removed, because of the great loss of 
nitrogen and humus from our soils 
resulting from our climatic condi- 
tions, and consequently we state the 
place of cotton in our agriculture, as 
being the chief money crop for the 
general or average farmer, but its 
growth on more than one-third the 
cultivated land is not to be advised, 
and will usually result in a general 
loss of soil fertility from the farm, 





THE WHOLE TRUTH 


A Chicago man tells of calling on a young 
lady very early one morning. He had come 
in his big automobile and he wanted to give 
the young lady a morning spin through the 
country. A little girl, the young lady’s neice, 
answered the bell. 

“Is your auntie in?’ asked the man, 

“Yea. far,” 

“That’s good. 

“She's up-stairs 
her nightie, loo 
Harper's. 


Where is she?” 


,’ said the little girl, ‘in 
ing over the banisters,’’— 











nor tot sees 
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PREPAREDNESS 


Produces Victory 


The Red River Special 


iS PREPARED 











Int! <-o¢ch-- of a grcat army or in the 
threshii: of a groet crop those who are 
rightly prepared do not go down to defeat. 
Beat off the nation’s enemies. BEAT 
OUT THE NATION'S GRAIN. It 
must be done if the nation is to live. 


In either event it is preparedness with 
“the Man Behind the Gun" that does 
the work. 


This patented device, found only in the 
Nichols & Shepard Company’s thresh- 
ing machinery, can show more prepar- 
edness for securing and more actual ca- 
pacity in securing and saving grain than 
any other separating mechanism that ine 
ventive ingenuity has yet produced. 


Are you prepared for a financial victory 
when this year’s crops are threshed ? 


Preparedness is now a great national issue, 
Some of your own neighbors have quietly pro- 
vided the means to take advantage of this fact 
by saying ‘‘never again’’ to the thresherman 
that doesn’t own a Red River Special machine, 
Send for the ‘‘extra’’ Home Edition paper that 
tells you about it. You might as well ask for 
: Big Catalog at the same time. Both are 
ree. 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(in Continuous Business Since 1848) 
BUILDERS EXCLUSIVELY OF 


THRESHING MACHINERY 


Red River Special Threshers, Feeders, Wind Stackers 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 
(8) BATTLE CREEK, © MICHICAN 


When the Squares Form 


is the time for late top- 
dressing your cotton with 
Nitrate of Soda. It’s im- 
mediately available and 
will speed your crop 
through drought and 
other dangers. 


Let me send you books 
on Cotton—how to fertil- 
ize, how to fight the Boll 
Weevil. 


Just send a post card. 
The books are free. 


WILLIAM S. MYERS 
25 Madison Ave. New Yorks 
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Let us send you valuable information and 
suggestions to help you decide right in the 
selection of yoursilo filler. Fora cutterthat 
will cut the corn as fast as you can supply it 
—elevate as high as needed—run with your 
regular farm engine——investigate the 


BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


It Is the tried and true cutter for the farmer. 
Simple to understan run. Unusually safe. 
akes even-cut silage. Durable. Repair cost small. 
WRITE today, mentioning size of silo, and of ene 
ine, for valuable information, also free booklets, 
“1916 Cutnioa’, “What Users Say." “Making 
jage Pay er. 
mLé 


The Jos, Dick Mfg. Co. 
Box 42 = Canton, Ohio 
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FEN Note self feed table At 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





ALL ROUND THE FARM | 





KEEP CROPS ON ALL LANDS 
THIS SUMMER 


Summer Cover Crops Are As Impor- 
tant as Winter Cover Crops—Some 
That Are Good 


DLE acres like idle laborers cause a 

depreciated labor income. Crop- 
ping systems must be so planned that 
substitutions can be made when sea- 
sonal influences necessitate. The oat 
crop is being harvested, and as sum- 
mer is just beginning, another crop 
should be sowed at once unless les- 
pedeza was planted in the oats last 
February or March. In that case an- 
other crop is already coming on. 

The hot weather during our long 
summers decreases the organic con- 
tent of the soil unless shaded by a 
growing crop. Nitrogen is the most 
costly of all the elements of plant food, 
chiefly because it is removed from 
the soil easier than any of the others. 
Hence if the land in oats isn’t kept 
busy, the percentage of nitrogen, es- 
pecially in the organic form, will be 
reduced. The surface of the soil be- 
comes warmer through receiving the 
direct rays of the sun, which causes 
greater transference of the heat to 
the lower depths. The temperature 
of the surface soil may be raised suf- 
ficiently high to decrease beneficial 
bacterial action. In such cases the 
organic matter in the soil is diminish- 
ed by “burning.” The reasons then 
for growing another crop immediate- 
ly following oats is to maintain the 





| crop-producing power of the soil, to 


| duce 


keep teams and laborers busy, to pro- 


more cheap forage and food- 


| stuffs, and to increase the efficiency 
| of the farm. 


Now what crops can be successfully 
grown at this season of the year? 
The old reliable cowpea is probably 
used more than any other. Soy beans, 
sorghum, peanuts, sweet potatoes, and 
Mexican June corn are others to se- 


‘lect. Silage from these late crops is 
good, though the tonnage may be 
light. Combinations of sorghum and 


| cowpeas, of 


corn and peas, and of 
corn and soy beans can be used to ob- 
tain greater tonnage and more valua- 
ble silage. Sorghum and the clay or 
the Whippoorwill peas sowed togeth- 
er with a grain drill will probably 


| sive as large a tonnage as any other 


single or combination crop sowed at 
this time. In this case the harvesting 
and cutting at the silo 1s rather ted- 
ious. A mower with a short cutter 


| bar will in most cases be used for cut- 





ting. However, if the growth is not 
too luxuriant, the grain binder might 
be substituted which would insure 
easier loading and less work at the 
silo. More of the crop could be saved 
by the binder. 

It is not essential that silos be erect- 
ed to use late crops. Peanuts,soy beans, 
cowpeas, and sweet potatoes will gen- 
erally mature for hog pasture. The 
Cotton Belt farmer cannot produce 
pork on corn alone sufficiently cheap 
to compete with the Corn Belt farm- 
er. Forage crops, such as those men- 
tioned, can be substituted. The hog 
will then do the harvesting, saving 
expense in this operation as well as 
in the handling of all manure made. 
Such pork hardened on corn two to 


three weeks before marketing will 
not be too soft for the packing 
houses. 


Even this method of harvesting is 
not essential. The peanuts can be 
plowed out and cured on stakes in the 
field, after which the nuts can be 
picked and marketed for oil or con- 


fection purposes and the tops used 
for hay. Sweet potatoes can be dug 
and stored through the winter, if 


prices during the harvesting season 
are unsatisfactory. Peas and soy 
beans may be cut for hay or plowed 
under for green manure. If the fall 
be late, these crops may mature seed 
which can be picked. June corn is 
soft, but if fed intelligently can be 


used the same as any other variety 
without seriaus trouble. 

Any of these crops shade the soil 
during the most severe part of the 
summer, thus saving organic matter. 
Prevention of this gives two values to 
the summer crops. A. F. KIDDER. 





More About Ideas Gotten “Down on 
the Farm” 

NOTICE in The Progressive Farm- 

er of May the 6th, the article on 
page 3, Ideas gotten “Down on the 
Farm,” and was interested in it. 

I am a farmer and The Progressive 
Farmer was sent me last May a year 
ago. I began to read it as soon as it 
came, and the more I read the more 
interested I got. JI told my wife, 








Uncle John Says— 














They say any boy c’n be president; 
maybe so, but your ole Uncle can’t help 
bein’ a little jubous about the ones that’s 
brought up on a steady Ciet of cigarettes. 





“these people want to help us farm- 
ers; they are trying to teach us ev- 
erything for our good.” 

I aim to stick to this paper as long 
as it teaches me this way. I think so 
much of The Progressive Farmer, I 
felt like I wanted it in every home, 
But when I started out I found so 
many people like the man who got 
his ideas “Down on the Farm” that I 
soon became discouraged. 

L have been farming the most of my 
life, and am now 62 years of age, and 
I think I average with my neighbors. 
I never allow my neighbors to make 
more stuff off the same grade of land 
than I make. RK, PIELDS. 

Glenwood, Ark. 





Good Opportunity for Women’s 
and Farmers’ Clubs 


HE J. Van Lindley Nursery Com- 

pany, Pomona, N. C., has employ- 
ed a man to give illustrated lectures 
in communities interested in beauti- 
fying home and school grounds, the 
only condition being that the people 
of the community pay the lecturer’s 
actual traveling expenses. 

The stereopticon pictures show 
grounds before planting, and then 
show, in the beautifully colored views, 
the same place properly planted with 
trees, shrubs, flowers, lawns, etc. As 
the different plants and shrubs are 
shown, the lecturer also tells how to 
give each proper attention, including 
the proper methods of planting, fer- 
tilizing, pruning and budding. 

This is a good way to teach a large 
number of people in each community 
the best methods of beautifying their 
homes, and those interested should 
get into touch with the Van Lindley 
Company. It is a good opportunity 
for farm women’s clubs or farmers’ 
clubs to get an attractive and unus- 
ual feature for a meeting, and if num- 


bers of applications are sent in, the 
lecturer can arrange a series of ap- 
pointments at very small cost 
each individual meeting. 


for 





Free Booklet on Implement Sheds 


N attractively covered and am- 
ply illustrated pamphlet on Im- 
plement Sheds, written by Prof. K. J. 
T. Ekblaw of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Illinois, and 
published by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, goes into 
the question of how to build buildings 
for the farm of sufficient strength 
and durability to prove in the highest 
degree economical for the builder. 
The author, in addition to his tech- 
nical suggestions, lays down as a gen- 
eral proposition the advisability of 
painting the farm buildings, for pre- 
servation against weather, insects, or 
other destructive agencies, as well as 
to give the farm a prosperous ap- 
pearance. He says also that an imple- 
ment shed can be erected in such a 
manner as to be simple, artistic, and 
utilitarian. His pamphlet gives hints 
for the erection of open, simple, two- 
story and wide enclosed types. 
Published by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, 
Ill., and sent free on request. 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 
The Progressive Farmer is glad to ane 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fole 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 
HOLSTEINS 


June 1—W. C. A. Lietzow, Topeka, Kans, 
July 8—Woodlawn Farm Co., Sterling, Ill, 
SHORTHORNS 

June 6—C. J. McMasters, Altoona, IIl. 

June 7—Thomas Stanton, Wheaton, Ill, 

June 8’—Carpenter & Ross, Mansfield, Ohio, 

June 9—Frank R. Edwards, Tiflin, Ohio. 

Nov. 6—Frank Scofield, Hillsboro, Texas, 
Shorthorns. Louisiana State Fair 


Grounds, Shreveport. 

Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time, 

This is quite important, as it often pre- 
vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 
success of each individual sale. 
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DOCTOR LEARNED 
The Power of Pure Food 


Sometimes a physician who has ex- 
hausted medical skill on his own case 
finds that he has to look to pure food 
for help. Such was the experience of 
a Southern physician who has spent a 
great many years in his professi 


or 


he services of my life-time,” he 
says, “have been to try to better man- 
kind—to help them preserve health, 
and to regain it when lost. i 


©O If 1S 





with great pleasure | 1 my first 
Py 7 . . 2. 
introduction to Grape-Nuts 

“T had never investigated this food 
until I came to use it in my own Case. 


I had tried to heal myself and had had 
the services of other prominent phy- 
sicians. Then I clutched at Grape- 
Nuts as a drowning man clutches ata 
straw. 

To my gratification I found that I 
had discovered something besides a 
broken reed to lean upon, for the food 
began to recuperate me immediately, 
and it helped me to such an extent 
that I eat anything that I desire, and 
do so without distress. 

“T have not only found a good 
friend in sickness, but a most deli- 
cious dish as well. It is the most nu- 
tritious article of diet I have ever 
found and I notice its splendid effects 
more particularly at night time, for a 
saucer of Grape-Nuts and milk is fol- 
lfowed by a most refreshing sleep and 
perfect awakening. 

“My only regret is that I was so 
slow to look into the scientific merits 
of this wonderful food.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 











HINTS TO ORCHARDISTS 


PRAY at the right time. 
Distribute spray evenly. 


Use correct materials 
proportions. 


in right 


Avoid the use of Bordeaux mix- 
ture in wet weather and lime-sul- 
phur in hot, sunny weather. 


_ Improve the physical condition 
of the tree by correct pruning. The 
object in pruning is to force the 
development of new wood through 
the center of the tree.—F. S. Mer- 
rill. 











HOW TO PROTECT ROSE BUSHES 
' FROM THE ROSE APHIS 


Facts About a. Plant Louse Frequent- 
ly Injuring Roses, With Some Sug- 
gestions for Controlling It 


HEN new growth starts on the 

rose bushes. in the spring, and 
throughout the summer and fall, the 
young growth and the. flower buds 
and stems of rose bushes are often 
covered with a small green or pinkish 
plant louse, known as the rose aphis, 
which sucks the sap from the tender 
portion of the plant and causes an 
unhealthy curled condition of the fol- 
iage and disappointment in the num- 
ber and quality of the flowers pro- 
‘duced. 

The rose aphis passes the winter in 
the egg stage on the stems and dor- 
mant buds of the rose bushes, accord- 
ing to A. D. Hopkins, Forest Ento- 
mologist, United States Department 
of Agriculture. The insects hatching 
from these reach maturity in 
about 15 to 20 days, all being wing- 
less. They are pear-shaped and eith- 
er bright green or pinkish in color. 
At this stage they begin to produce 
living young, each individual in 
course of about 20 days producing 50 
to 100 young, which, on maturity are 
either winged or wingless and in turn 
either green or pinkish. Thus the 
tender growth soon becomes crowded 
with various sizes, colors, and shapes 
of aphides, and, to insure their pro- 
geny with an adequate food supply, 
the wingless mothers migrate to less 
crowded growth and the winged ones 
fly to other rose bushes, each start- 
ing a colony for herself. In favorable 
weather conditions, especially in a 
humid atmosphere, many generations 
may thus follow one another, cover- 
ing every bit of green vegetation on 
the bush with their bodies, their cast 
skins, honeydew, and the resulting 
sooty fungus. It can easily be seen 
that, had every aphis produced in the 
course of a season lived its full life, 
the progeny of a single over-winter- 
ing egg would run into millions. 

The presence of the ants on the 
rose bushes is an indication that the 
aphis is present, because the ants col- 
lect the honeydew from the aphides 
and, to a certain extent, protect the 
aphides from their insect enemies. 

Natural Control—As above indi- 
cated, the rose aphfs thrives best in 
cloudy, humid, warm atmosphere, 
hence with the appearance of a hot 
and dry spell they often disappear as 
suddenly as they appeared. 

Aside from a variety of causes, like 
driving rains, winds, etc., which deci- 
mate its numbers considerably, the 
rose aphis is attacked by other in- 
sects which either devour them or de- 
velop from deposited in their 
bodies. Ladybirds, lace-wing flies, 
and the larvae of two-winged flies 
called syrphus flies are among the 
former, and a number of species of 
tiny, wasp-like insects represent the 
internal parasites. Sometimes these 
natural agencies of control are suffi- 
cient to keep the aphides so reduced 
in numbers that they do little or no 
harm. Notwithstanding the effective- 
ness of natural checks, however, their 
intermittent character unfortunately 
renders their help often too late to 


eggs 


eggs 


.grades of ‘soap are often useful.as a 


save the flower crop. It is always ad- 
visable, therefore, to watch rose 
bushes for aphides and to apply rem- 
edies as soon as they are discovered. 

Remedies.—Fortunately the rose 
aphis readily succumbs to artificial 
methods of control and, with the dif- 
ferent styles of spray pumps on the 
market, there is no excuse for allow- 
ing roses to suffer from these in- 
SECtS. 

The simplest, most commonly used, 
and often a quite effective remedy is 
to turn a fine but forceful stream of 
water on them by means of the gar- 
den hose. Applied often enough this 
gives satisfactory results. 

Solutions of “fish oil or .cheaper 
prompt remedy. The soap is used at the 
rate of 1 pound to 4 gallons of water. 
To make the solution, shave the soap 
into the water and dissolve by heat- 
ing, adding enough water afterwards 
to make up for evaporation. 

The best remedy for the rose aphis 
is 40 per cent nicotine sulphate (a li- 
quid whiéh can be purchased in most 
seed stores) diluted at the rate of 1 
part to, 1,000 to 2,000 parts of water, 
with fish oil soap or laundry soap 
added at the rate of 1 pound to 50 
gallons of spray mixture. The sim- 
plest way to prepare the spray in 
small quantities and secure satisfac- 
tory proportions of the ingredients is 
to put 1 teaspoonful of the nicotine 
sulphate in from 1 to 2 gallons of wa- 
ter and then add one-half ounce of 
laundry soap. One spraying is us- 
ually 100 per cent effective, but if the 
first application has not been thor- 
oughly made, a second one may be 
necessary. 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


GOOD method of handling the 
young orchard during summer is 
to plant it to cowpeas in rows. 

Is your table well supplied with 
strawberries from your own garden? 
If not you are missing a luxury which 
is to be had with little difficulty. 

For killing plant lice on cabbage, 
roses, or other plants, spray with a 
strong soap solution or with a to- 
bacco lotion made by soaking tobacco 
stems in water. 

Pinch back the tops of new rasp- 
berry and blackberry canes when 
they reach a height of about three 
feet. This will make them branch, in- 
creasing the fruiting wood for next 
year. 

Garden plants may be safely trans- 
planted during very dry weather if 
water is poured around their roots 
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Either You Get the Sweet Corn or 
the Worms do—which shall it be? 


“CORONA DRY” 


The Universal Insecticide. 


gets the bugs and worms and gives you the 
sweet corn. 


You can keep insect pests out of your gar- 
den and fruit trees now just as the commer- 
cial grower does. For “Corona Dry,” used 
in ton lots by the most successful orchardists 
and. market gardeners, is now put up in 
small packages to meet the urgent need of 
the man with a small garden or a few fruit 
trees. 

You need no expensive spraying outfit or 
sloppy spraying mixture. ‘‘Corona Dry” is 
applied dry—in dust form—quickly, efficient- 
ly and conveniently. It is a sure bug-killer 
and a sure preventive. 


where you buy your seeds. If your garden 
is small, dust.on ‘‘Corona Dry”? through a 
cheesecloth bag or small bellows. For larger 
plots we advise using the Corona Hand Dust- 
er. Ask to see it when you buy ‘Corona 
Dry.” 

Your address on a post card will bring, at 
once, free copy of our 20-page, instructive 
book, “Garden 
Pests and Their 
Control.’’ Send for 
it today—tells how 
te get rid of all 
bugs, worms and 
plant diseases. 


Use “Corona Dry” first—before the bugs 
start to eat your growing things. Get it 


CORONA CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 44 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
INQ 








and a thick mulch of dry soil placed 
over the top. To pour water on the 
surface without covering it with dry | 
soil does more harm than good, 

Thin peaches, plums, and apples if 
you would have the fruit attain maxi- | 
mum size, color, and quality. Re- 
move the surplus fruit by hand, thin- 
ning so that no two specimens will be 
nearer together than three or four 
inches. 

In pruning tomato plants, it is safe | 
to remove all that appear in | 
the axils of the leaves. The fruiting | 
stems come out on the stalk about | 
midway between the leaves. 

Newly planted orchard and shade | 
trees often fail to grow well or even | 
die during a prolonged drouth. The 
trouble can be avoided, however, if a 
heavy mulch of stable manure or oth- 
er litter is put around the trees. In 
addition, the orchard should be kept 
well cultivated. 


shoots 


To secure a good lawn, one should 
begin preparation of the land at least 
several months 


1 
tne 


before seed sowing. 
ground deeply and thor- 
oughly at this time and sow thickly to 
cowpeas. In the early fall the pea | 
vines can be turned under and a good | 
seed bed formed. 
F. J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. | 
Clemson College, S. C. 
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Youand YourFriends—and@ 


You tried it because we told 
You how good and delicious 
it was. 


But your friends began 
drinking it because you told them 
how goodit was. This is the end- 
less chain of enthusiasm that has 
made Coca-Cola the beverage of 
the nation, 


THE COCA-COLA CO., 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 





SYRUP 
HONEY 
FRUIT 
VEGETABLE 


* LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


UNIFORM QUALITY—PROMPT DELIVERY 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New Orleans, La. ATLANTA, GA. Baltimore, Md. 





More bales per hour, 
Fast, big feed—won’t 
choke. Dense,uniform 
bales that pack better and bring higher prices. Many Aa 
exclusive construction advantages. «Must be seen to be 
appreciated. L. J. Campbell, Caldwell, Kans., writes: 
“ ‘“*The most perfect baler I ever saw.’’ You'll agree. 40 
. styles and sizes. WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG 
and tell us what you bale. We’ll recommend best machine for you. 
COLLINS PLOW COMPANY, 2045 Hampshire Street, Quincy, 





When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’’ 
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STAVE SILO 


Built in the South for Southern 
folks. Big factory located near you— 

quick po a hel crelaht rates— 
fetter quality lumber— Rio 
cent heart long leaf yellow | pine. Unbeatable 
construction—refrige r doors always in 
place—locked air-ti ht—keep sil € 
save you time and work in daily feeding. 
Big, easy climbing ladder. Liberal terms by 
ordering now. 

We know your needs— 

Write Us get in touch with us. 
Let us send quotations—and complete de- 
scription of this high quality silo. Write 
today. Address Silo Department. 


THE KNOXVILLE LUMBER & MFG. CO. 
a 210Randolph Street 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Also get our offer on 
hirlwind Silo 
Fillers. 






































UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


The Medical College of Virginia 
School of Nursing, 
At the Memorial Hospital, Richmond, Va. 


Offers to women of superior education 
and culture, between the ages of 20 and 
30 years, athorough course of training 
in general nursing, covering a period of 
three years, that can not be surpassed by 
any hospital in the South, graduates re- 
ceiving a diploma from the College. 

For full information, apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, 
THE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
RICHMOND, VA. 














‘MOONSHINE 
CHEWING TOBACCO 





Mellow as a Harvest Moon 
—Toush and Chewy— 
it Lasts! 


Ask your dealer to supply you 
with MOONSHINE—he knows. 


BAILEY BROS., inc., (Not in a Trust.) 
inston-Salem, N. C. 


























J }.Van ‘Lindley Nursery ¢ Co. 


Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses 
Landscape Designers 


Send for our —— ee 








ENGINE 12 92.75 is 

ONLY 2 On Larger Sizes 
One-of 3 best American engines. Sold direct below any com- 
petition by South’s largest, oldest established seabinety and 
supply house. Valves-in-Head guarantee 
more power, less fuel. Easy torun, 2 to 
12 H-P, gasoline or kerosene. out 
shipment, easy payments. Big free 
circular, Smith-Courtney Co. § 
$21 East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 










Ready mixed for house, roof, 
floor, wall, carriage, ete. A 
quality, low prices, shipped quick 
and little frt. from Rich’d. Color 
card and new Spring catalog of 
South’s Mail Order House FREE. Write to-day. 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 





A LIVE FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


How the Farmers Around Hunting- 
don, Tenn., Are Codperating and 
Saving Money—What Was Done on 
Two Days Last March 


HE Farmers’ Codéperative Associa- 

tion, of Huntingdon, Tenn., is one 
of the livest farmers’ codperative con- 
cerns in the South. The codperation 
among the farmers of this county is 
the real thing. The ever-increasing 
amount of business is proof enough 
that the farmers find it profitable to 
cooperate in buying their supplies 
and in selling their produce. 





The Association does a_ general 
merchandising and warehouse busi- 
ness. It is capitalized at $5,000. This 
capital stock is divided into 500 
shares of $10 each. The stock is own- 
ed by farmers in and around Hunt- 
ingdon. The association was organiz- 
ed by the Farmers’ Union, and no one 
can take stock in the’ Association un- 
less he is a member of the Farmers’ 
Union. L. M. Rhodes, State Presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Union, is Presi- 
dent of the Association; C. M. Brooks, 
State Secretary of the Farmers’ Un- 
ion is Treasurer, and E. H. Dowdy is 
Manager. 

The methods of doing business are 
as follows: Each stockholder re- 
ceives 8 per cent per annum on what- 
ever amount of stock he owns. There 
is no dividend in the true sense of 
the word. There is a record kept of 
the amount each stockholder pur- 
chases from the Association. This 
record is kept by having a card with 
the name of the stockholder on it, 
and every time he makes a purchase 
the amount is “punched” on the card 
up to $25, then a new card comes into 
use, and so on. 

Semi-annually the books are bal- 
anced, and if there has been a profit 
made above running expenses, every 
stockholder’s card or cards shows 
how many dollars he has purchased 


from the Association. All the stock- 
holder's cards added together show 
the total amount that has been sold 
to stockholders. If there has been a 
profit of 2 per cent on the total sales 
to stockholders, then each stockhold- 
er gets a rebate of 2 per cent on ev- 
ery dollar he has spent with the As- 
sociation, or if it is 10 per cent, he 
ects 10 per cent rebate and so on. 
This gives the stockholder his goods 
at actual cost. 

The manager has full charge of the 
business, money, etc., and is bonded 
by a bonding company for the full 
amount of the capital stock ($5,000) 
of the Association. The Board of Di- 
rectors make an inventory every 
three months. 


The Association sells strictly for 
cash, and pays cash for everything 
purchased from the farmers. It sells 
everything from 5 to 10 per cent 
cheaper than is charged by the mer- 
chants down town. It is the same way 
in buying the farmers’ produce. The 
poultry dealer down town advertised 
te buy poultry delivered at the car at 
the depot, to pay 12 cents per pound 
for hens. Now the Farmers’ Codper- 
ative Association does business in a 
large warehouse located on the rail- 
road near the depot, the building be- 
ing owned by the Association. When 
the poultry dealer advertised to pay 
12 cents per pound for live hens deliv- 
ered at the car, the manager of the 
Association got busy and made ar- 
rangements to buy poultry, and to 
pay 14 cents per pound for hens. He 
advertised that he would pay 14 cents 
per pound for hens delivered on 
Thursday and Friday, March 23 and 
24. He also made arrangements with 
a representative of a large implement 
manufacturer, and a representative of 
a fertilizer representative to be there, 
and a representative of a coffee mer- 
chant was there, serving coffee and 
cakes to all, free. 

Friday was to be the “big day,” and 
surpassed the highest anticipations, 
even of the manager. It was impossi- 





ator, but he studied hard and worked 
about everything he undertook: 


ginia Polytechnic Institute.] 
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possible, 
science to 


Chemical Laboratory. 


work. 
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‘BE A SUPER-FARMER”’ 





Thomas A. Edison, the Great Inventor, Sends a Message to 
Progressive Farmer Boys, Saying, 
lastingly Keep Up:the Good Work” 


[This week's “Success Talk for Boys” 
modern times, and one of the greatest inventors of ali times, 


Edison. His invention of the electric light, the phonograph, the megaphone and 
700 other ‘inventions have made his name immortal, Mr. Edison is one of the 
men who have risen to eminence in spite of the fact that he ‘never had a 


chance.’ At twelve years of age he was a newsboy and later a telegraph oper- 
hard all the time, 
and throughout his life has exemplified his faith 
in the doctrine which he expresses in the last sentence of his letter herewith. 
Next week's “Success Talk’’ will be by 


your favor of the 26th ult., and through yo I 
send my greeting to the Boys of the Corn clunsst 
the Sunny South, and hope they will everlastingly 
keep up the good work of raising more things on an 
acre of ground than their fathers ever thought 
There is just as much chemistry and 

be explored in super-farming as in a 
Some day the super-farmer 


will be the banner citizen of the United States, 


Boys, however, that nothing in this world is ever 


accomplished except by experimenting and very hard 


Yours very trul 


“I Hope They Will Ever- 


is by perhaps the greatest inventor of 
Thomas A. 


learned everything 


President J. D. Eggleston, of the Vir- 


I am in receipt of 


I would say to the 





-furrow. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ble to wait on the people,—and chick- 
ens. The farmers began coming in 
early, bringing chickens in every kind 
of coop, box, sacks, and some had 
their wagon beds covered, using the 
wagon box for a coop, and the box 
would be full of poultry. These wa- 
gons were lined up for a distance of a 
hundred yards in every way that a 
wagon could get. They began weigh- 
ing chickens early, and as fast as 
there was a coop weighed there was 
another coop put on the scales, but by 
12 o’clock there were so many coops 
of chickens waiting to be weighed 
that more scales were put into 
use, and the poultry was weighed as 
fast as they could be weighed, and 
even this did not get the chickens 
weighed. By 3 o’clock many farmers 
that were on the outside of the wait- 
ing ones, could see no prospect of 
getting their poultry weighed before 
night, so they began going home, tak- 
ing their poultry back with them. 
There were farmers from all over 
the county. There were over 200 ve- 
hicles grouped around the Association 
building at one time. This is remark- 
able, as it is three-fourths mile from 
the Association building to the busi- 
ness part of town. Some poultry was 
brought in nearly every one of these 
200 vehicles. Of course many more ve- 
hicles were there during the day, but 
many went on to town in order to get 
the money at the bank for the poul- 
try sold. The Farmers’ Codperative 
Association bought 7,000 pounds of 
poultry, on Thursday, March 23, and 
on Friday, March 24, bought 25,000 
pounds of poultry. The picture on 
page 5 shows some of the wagons and 
buggies that brought poultry to sell. 
The Farmers’ Codperative. Associa- 
tion opened for business September 
10, 1915. The total sales to March 25 
were between $23,000 and $24,000, and 
every cent cash. FRED TATE, 
Huntingdon, Tenn. 





More About Fall Irish Potatoes 


HAVE followed carefully and 
made special study of the grow- 
ing of the second crop Irish potato 
ior what is generally known as the 
tall crop. We gathered much valua- 
ble information from our customers 
as to the cultivation and fertilizing of 
this crop, as this seems to be the 
most important crop and most profit- 
able crop of Irish potatoes that can 
be grown. 

First, we would recommend that 
you select your plot of land, and be- 
gin breaking it. not later than June 
1, Break land thoroughly at least 
twice, and harrow and crossharrow 
after each breaking. Also harrow 
thoroughly after each rain. About 
June 25 apply your fertilizer putting 
this in your furrow in three-foot 
thoroughly mixing it in this 
furrow with the soil. We would pre- 
fer having 6-4-5, but if you cannot ob- 
tain the 5 per cent potash, we would 
suggest that you use at least 2 per 


rows, 


cent potash, and make this fertilizer 
in 6-4-2, and use from 500 to 600 
pounds to the acre. We would sug- 
gest that you never use rough ma- 
nure on potatoes, as this is inclined 
to make the potatoes scabby. 

When you have applied the fertil- 
izer, plow out middles as soon as you 
have a good season in the ground, say 
from July 1 to July 25. Open your 
planting furrow about four to five 
inches deep, and drop your potatoes 
in large size pieces, say one-third po- 
tato 12 inches apart. Also see that 
the potatoes are ready sprouted. 
Cover these potatoes at once, as it is 
very important not to allow the pota- 
toes to be exposed to the sun in the 
Then, too, your soil will dry 
out considerably in a very short while 
if this furrow is left open. As soon as 
the potatoes. are covered, plow out 
your middle and harrow level. If your 
potatoes are not up in from 14 to 15 
days, harrow again. After you have 
obtained a stand, cultivate often and 
shallow until the vines are too large. 

A. B. KIRBY. 

Gafiney, S. C. 








Saturday, May 7, 1916] 
SUNNY HOME SUGGESTIONS 


What Poor Seed Cost Us in Low 
Yields—Shocking the Small Grain— 
Getting the Two-horse Cultivator 
to Do Good Work 


KNOW farms where crops. of 

wheat have been made, from the 
same strain of seed, for ten years, no 
crop of which has yielded as much as 
twelve bushels per 
acre. The busi- 
ness has of course 
been a money-los- 
ing proposition, 
looked at from 
the dollar stand- 
point, for there is 
no possible profit 
to be made, on the 
gy ordinary farm in 
MR. FRENCB the humid — sec- 
tions, growing such crops of wheat. 

But it is of the seed I wish to write 
at this time, for I believe men are 
making a big mistake who are, year 
after year, using seed from crops of 
wheat that produced below a profita- 
ble yield; the practice, in my opinion, 
tending to fix in the strain of wheat, 
to a certain extent, a low producing 
habit. It is a quite commonly accept- 





ed theory among cattlemen that if, 


animals through many generations, 
because of lack of proper feed, are 
not given the opportunity to ap- 
proach the maximum of their ability 
occasionally along any line in which 
they have been especially bred, that 
‘the strain gradually loses something 
of its former productive ability and it 
becomes poor practice to use animals 
for reproductive purposes that come 
from such strains. And if this is 
true—and this seems the sensible 
view to take of the matter when we 
consider how breeds have been 
brought to their state of excellence— 
then why may not the same thing be 
true concerning plants? The late T. 
B. Terry, of Ohio, who was, in a small 
way, a very successful wheat grower, 
for years threshed separately and 
saved for seed the grain grown on the 
most productive spots in the fields, 
and at no time for 20 years did he use 
for seed wheat that produced less 
than 30 bushels per acre. I would not, 
however, be understood as contend- 
ing that grain from a field that for 
one year, under adverse conditions, 
produced a poor yield would not the 
next season produce a good crop un- 
der normal conditions; the point I 
would make being this: that, to my 
mind, long continued use of seed that 
had never had the opportunity to do 
its best would tend to lower yields 
than would be secured from seed that 
had, through some of its immediate 
ancestors, inherited the habit of do- 
ing its best once in a while. 

My idea would be to start with a 
good yielding strain of seed, then by 
Mr. Terry’s method keep up the im- 
provement that the originators of the 
strain bred into it. Then an occa- 
sional resort to individual head se- 
lection would not be out of place 
where the grain grower was extra 
ambitious; this meaning simply going 
through the fields of ripe grain and 
selecting many of the best yielding 
heads produced under field condi- 
tions. And what is true of wheat is 
true also of other small grains. 

* Ok Ok 

And while on the subject of grains, 
I would like to urge better attention 
to the shocking of the grain crops. 
Many fields I saw last season where 
one-third to one-half of the shocks 
were either flat on the ground, or so 
badly leaned as to allow water to 
reach practically every bundle in the 
shock. And this means, when rain 
catches shocks in that fix, that there 
will be more or less sprouted grain, 
and when wheat has once sprouted 
its value is very much lessened for 
miHing purposes. 

The writer has shocked more or 
less grain every year save two for the 
past 36 years, and he found many 
years ago that a shock of wheat set 
up by a lazy man would seldom stand 


long. Every bundle should go into its 
particular place with some muscle 
and brain driving it home. The many 
methods of shocking that I have tried 
during the past years have all been 
discarded except one. The shock of 
wheat is started with two good sound 
bundles set down firmly side by side, 
with the tops firmly pressed together. 
Then one bundle is added to each side 
making four in a row. Now a brace 
is set on either side of the four di- 
rectly in the middle. Then when the 
four corners are filled, with each bun- 
dle leaning toward the center of the 
shock, a round shock of ten bundles 
is complete, and then two caps, with 
the tops well spread, and laid flat on 
top of the shock—the butts of one 
covering the tops of the other—the 
shock is finished, and if the muscle 
and brains mentioned above have 
been .used the shock will stand 
through any ordinary storm and the 
grain be preserved dry. 
x * * 

No tool that our readers write me 
about seems to cause as much trouble 
to operate as the two-horse cultiva- 
tor. A hundred men have. written me, 
during the past six months, that their 
help cannot be taught to do good 
work with the riding cultivator, and 
at the same time keep the shovels out 
of the rows of plants. 

I suspect much of the trouble is 
with the driving of the teams. I be- 
gan to use the two-horse cultivator 34 
years ago,—long before the present 
easily adjusted machines were on the 
market,—and the most of the guid- 
ing of the cultivator gangs needed a 
that time to be done by main strength 
and awkwardness. So I easily learn- 
ed to take a good carriage whip afield 
with me when cultivating, and with 
the lines adjusted so the horses heads 
would be pulled just a little closer to- 
gether than usual, just a light touch 
with the straight whip would remind 
the lagging horse that his proper 
place was just abreast of his mate 
and the same distance from the row 
of corn as the other horse. The team 
handled carefully in this way did the 
greater part of the steering of the 


gangs, and those who have been al- | 


lowing their horses to slop all over 


the rows will find in this hint a cure | 


for much of their trouble, I believe. 
Others—in the sandy sections prin- 
cipally — have complained that 


keep away the vines and ~weeds—this 
kind of soil is particularly burdened 
with in subjection. Many have over- 
come this trouble by equipping their 
machines with wide cutting blades 
similar to the heelsweep used on sin- 
gle cultivators. A, L. FRENCH. 





Don’t Waste Fertilizer on Weeds 

ERTILIZER is too expensive this 

year to feed to weeds. The case is 
well put in this Clemson College bul- 
etin: 

“Owing to the comparatively small 


amount of fertilizer used on crops 


the | 
shovel or disk cultivators would not | 

























this year, and to the lengthy drouth, | 
care should be taken to see that the | 


crops get as much of it as possible. 


There is not enough for the grass 
and weeds and the corn and cotton 
too. A more frequent shallow culti- 


vation, and the keeping down of 
grass and weeds will enable the corn 
and cotton to take up more fertilizer. 
The crop needs all the moisture it can 
get, and shallow cultivation helps to 


keep a mulch on the land and so con- | 
serve what moisture there is present, | 


as well as to kill the weeds and grass 
which use a considerable amount of 
Water, which is needed for the corn 
and cotton. Don’t let the crop starve 








or go thirsty for lack of sufficient 
shallow cultivation.” 

“Does the landlady give you your meals 
on time?” (Sadly) ‘‘Yes, but she won't trust 
me much longer.’’—Judge. 

I think it safe to say that yours is the 


best farm paper in the world and I positive- 
ly couldn’t miss reading it.—Ruth Ivy, Ce- 
dar Bluff, Miss. 





The man who's wise will advertise, 

















B.V.D.s And A River Breeze— 
Isn’t This Great On A Hot Day? 


|S ghee even though you must “peg 

along” at work and live on hopes and 
wishes, easy-breezy B.V.D. helps take your 
mind off the heat and is first aid to keeping 
you comfortable from out-o’bed to in-again. 


If it hasn’t 

This Red 
Woven 
Label 


Drawers, 50c. 


Loose fitting, light woven B. V. D. 
Underwear starts with the best pos- 
sible fabrics (specially woven and 
tested), continues with the best 
possible workmanship (carefully in- 
spected and re-inspected) and ends 
with complete comfort (fullness of 
cut, balance of drape, correctness of 
fit, durability in wash and wear). 





(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and 
Foreign Countries.) 


B. V. D. Closed Crotch Union Suits (Pat. U.S. 
S. A.) $1.00 and upward the Suit. 
Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
and upward the Garment. 


The B. V. D. Company, 


It isn’t 

B. V. D. 

Under- 
wear 





B. V, D. 


r ~ Copyright USA II6 by 
New York. "The BV.D.Company 











steel, only $5.50. 


This complete outfit with all tools for operation, including capping 
Our machines are made of the best galvanized sheet 
steel and will last for years. 
Agents and canning clubs. 
One of the largest concerns in the South handling Canning Outfits writes as follows: 
**We have a very flattering offer from the people whose machines we handled 
last year, allowing us to build their machine and market it on a royalty proposition, 


They are used extensively by Government 


but as our county demonstrator is very favorable to your machine, we feel that it 
would be to our mutual interest to handle same.”’ 
Write for catalog on all sizes canning outfits and cans. 


FARM CANNING MACHINE C0., 


Dept. P.F., MERIDIAN, MISS. 
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Copyright Pach Bros. 

HESE three distinguished 

Americans all speak in high- 

est terms of the benefits of 

insurance-protection. One of 

them has had five years of 
POSTAL LIFE protection. 


Let the POSTAL solve 
your life-insurance 


j problem 

The POSTA Lemploys noagents:sub- 
stantial savings thus effected go to 
you because you deal direct. You get 





QUOBHBHATTAA AWAY 
WWMM Q 


more insurance forthe same money, 
or the same insurance for less money. 
The Company writes all the standard 
policy-forms and all are officially | 





approved by the New York State 
Insurance Department. 


Find out what you can save at your age. 
In writing, simply say: “Send full par- 
i 








ticularsasmentionedin The Progressive 
Farmer of May 27th. Also give full 
name, occupation and exact date of birth. 


_ Postar [ure [xsurance @upany 

as Ww. R.MALONE. PRESLDENT 
NEw York 
>, ¢ 


Z, 
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Gave your papers and get binder. 





THE BEST WAY TO 


BEAT THE 
BOLL WEEVIL 


Is to study our book 


THE BOLL WEEVIL 
PROBLEM 


By B. L. MOSS 


Managing Editor of the Progressive Farmer, 
and put its teachings into practice. 


Price: Cloth 75c; Paper 50c. 
With Progressive Farmer One Year, 
Cloth, $1.40. Paper, $1.15, 


Order Yours Today. 











OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 
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turns out the tight, smooth bales of hay that 
ship well, and sell readily, because pressed 


[° 


with our famous pull-power toggle-joint plunger, 
and smoothed with our special roller tucker. 
It is made in styles to suit the needs of every farm— 


one-horse and two-horse presses for farmers who have 
no other power; motor presses for the men who wish 
to get through with baling in a hurry; belted jack 
aya for farmers who already own engines; and fast working 

elt power presses for baling large crops, or for custom work. 
The line is complete. 

All working parts of International Hay Presses are made of 
steel. The sizes are standard, 14x18, 16x18 and 17x 22, and the 
capacity of the different styles ranges from 6 to 35 tons of baled 
hay per day. 

Write for illustrated folders and catalogues showing these 
baling presses in color and giving complete specifications, You 
can see an International press at the place of business of the 


local dealer who handles it. We will send you his name if you 
will write us. 


International Harvester Company of America 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO on USA 
@ 
Al\ 


Champion 








Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 


All Thrive on h—-Frem Piggy 
| Suckling Sows to Lord of the Herd 


All hogs thrive on Cotton Seed Meal. From the tiniest grunter to the lord of 
the herd. For piggy or suckling sows it is especially valuable, giving both 
before and after farrowing a growth and vigor obtainable with no other 
feed on earth. 


Cotton Seed Meal 


The Cheapest Way to Supply Protein 


Corn is an incomplete ration for hogs. “For hogs must have one pound of protein for each 
five pounds of carbohydrates and fats. Corn only supplies one pound of protein for each 
eight pounds of fats and carbohydrates, Hogs can literally starve on corn alone, The 
right method of feeding is one part of Cotton Seed Meal to about two parts of 
corn, This — with ordinary grazing—makes a perfectly balanced hog feed. 


LER IOALE EEOC eyo 


~~, Free Book on Feeding 
Our interesting booklet— 
written by a farmer—will 
save you money. It 
shows how to 

get protein at 
“4 lowest cost. 
4 How to make 
balanced 
rations for 
horses, mules, cattle, hogs 
and sheep. Sent free upon 
request. 

PUBLICITY BUREAU 


Inter-State Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association 






























808 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 














THE BEST WAY TO 


BEAT THE 
BOLL WEEVIL 


CAREY M. JONES 


Livestock Auctioneer 
All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramento Biwvd., Chicago, Il. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 


Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 








Is to study our book 








THE BOLL WEEVIL 
PROBLEM 


By B. L. MOSS 


Managing Editor of the Progressive Farmer, 
and put its teachings into practice. 


FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 


Decatur, Ind. 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 














Price: Cloth 75c; Paper 50c. 
With Progressive Farmer One Year, 
Cloth, $1.40. Paper, $1.15, 


Order Yours Today. 


Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club ef three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pregres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
ef all advertising it carries.’’ 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY | 





| COOPERATIVE SWINE BREEDING 


ASSOCIATION 


Some Plans for Getting an Associa- 
tion Under Way—Suggested Con- 
stitution and By-Laws 


: than breeding should mean more 





than simply the reproduction of 

species. It should mean the selec- 
tion and mating of animals so as to 
produce individuals which are prolific, 
regular breeders, excellent meat pro- 
ducers, and disease-resistant. The co- 
Operative method furnishes a practi- 
cal way by which the hogs of a com- 
munity can be improved and develop- 
ed. Individual swine breeders have 
built up. high-grade herds and have 
improved different breeds, but Amer- 
ican farmers as a whole have not 
been affected by these efforts. The 
fundamental principles of animal 
breeding must be understood by the 
breeders, and then the farmers must 
be organized before community breed- 
ing can be undertaken. The average 
farmer does not possess these funda- 
mental principles of breeding. A sys- 
tematic breeding plan can be adopted 
under the codperative method. The 
organization can be systematized un- 
der a common leadership, male ani- 
mals owned collectively, and the 
herds and breeds of a community im- 
proved with the same degree of effi- 
ciency that the individual breeder at- 
tains. 


Suggestions for Organization 


N THOSE states where codperative 
associations have been formed, it 
has been the experience that an asso- 
ciation should not be too Jarge. There 
should be an organization for each 
breed in each community, or at least 
in each county. The following con- 
stitution and by-laws should serve 
very well in a community where a 
small number of breeders wish to co- 
Operate with one another in their 
breeding operations. 
CONSTITUTION 
Article I—Name 
The name of this organization shall be.... 
Article Il—Place 
The place of its operation shall be in..... 
ORR CRS DORR ROO eT and vicinity, 
and all regular and special meetings shall 
(a) ee ee aera era ar a ieee ere tae a as 
prescribed in the By-laws. 
Article 11I—Time 
The time over which this 
shall extend shall be indefinite. 
Article IV—Object 
The object of this organization shall be 
to produce improved, high-grade pure-bred 
hogs of the breed around which they are 
organized. 
Article V—Membership 
Any person raising the breed of swine 
adopted by this organization shall be entitled 
to membership by paying the membership 


organization 


Article VI—Officers 

The officers of this organization shall bo 
a president, vice-president, secretary, treas- 
urer, and a board of directors, who shall be 
elected at the annual meeting; and in case 
of a vacancy, from resignation or otherwise, 
the board of directors shall appoint a sug- 
cessor, 
annual meeting or until 
been elected and qualified. All officers shall 
hold office for one year or until their suc- 
cessors have been elected and qualified. 


his successor has 


Article VII—Management 

This organization shall be managed by a 
board of directors, composed of...........6 
Ser ere ea members of the organization and 
shall be elected at every annual meeting, 
and the president and secretary and treas- 
urer shall be members of this board, and 
said officers shall occupy the same position 
in the board as in the organization, In the 
case of.a vacancy caused by resignation or 
otherwise in the membership of the board, 
the shall be filled by the remaining 
members of the board and the members so 
elected shall hold office for the unexpired 
term, or until the members so elected shall 
have qualified. 

Article VItI—Amendments 

Amendments to this constitution may be 
made at any regular meeting, by a two- 
thirds vote, when thirty days’ notice of the 
same has been given by announcement to 
the members, 


same 


who shall hold office until the next 


Article IX—Quorum 


A majority of the members of the bvard 
shall constitute a quorum and may do any 
business that may properly come before said 
board. 

Article X—By-laws 
By-laws and rules covering the operation 


of this organization may be 

to time in the manner prescribed for 

amendments to this constitution. 
BY-LAWS 

The sows of each member shall 

a pure-bred boar of the 

represented by the organization, 

Section 2. Each. shall care for 
his herd in the most approved manner; ne 
must codperate with the members in the 
purchase and use of the pure-bred boars, in 
the sale of surplus stock, and in the promo- 
tion of the swine industry in his community. 

Section 3. The organization shall keep a 
herd register in which the animals of each 
member are entered. 

Secrtion 4. Methods shall be adopted for 
protecting the members against fraud and 
against the spread of disease among the 
hogs such as cholera, tuberculosis, foot-and- 
mouth, etc. e 

Section 5. The organization shall seek aid 
from the state and Federal governments in 
the general promotion of their objects, 

FRANK G. ASHBROOK. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


PREPARING CATTLE FOR SHIP- 
MENT 


A Subject Given Too Little Atten- 
tion—Some Important Points Ship- 
pers Should Keep in Mind : 


REPARATION of cattle for ship- 

ment is a very important matter. 
It is just as important to handle cat- 
tle so that undue shrinkage may be 
prevented between the time they 
leave the feed lot and arrive at, the 
markets, as it is to feed them for the 
last two or three weeks’ gain. Most 
everyone knows that cattle shrink 
considerably even when handled in 
the very best way possible. Many 
people have learned by costly experi- 
ence how not to handle them. 

Some people make the mistake of 
giving fattening cattle the finishing 
touches by feeding extra heavy allow- 
ances of cottonseed meal during the 
last few days, which invariably loos- 
ens their bowels to such an extent 
that they arrive at market so gaunt 
and so filthy that they can scarcely 
be recognized by their owners. Ex- 
cessive feeding of corn, or any other 
concentrate, will have the same effect, 
and should be avoided. 

A steer should not be full of water 
when he starts for market, as that is 
apt to loosen his bowels. If he is be- 
ing fed silage, or any other succulent 
or watery feed, that should be cut off 
during the-last two days before loads 
ing on the car. In fact, during the 
last 24 to 48 hours before shipping he 
should have nothing to eat but an 
abundance of good, sweet, well cured 
hay, and that should be timothy, 
Johnson grass, redtop, or some hay of 
that nature, as alfalfa, clover, peavine 
or any other legume hay is apt to 
have a loosening effect. 

He should have very little water 
during the 24 to 36 hours previous to 
the time he arrives in the sale pens at 
market, where he will then drink wa- 
ter freely and be ready for a good fill 
of hay. 

Handled in this manner he will look 


made from time 
the 


Section 1. 


be bred to breed 


member 








as full, as clean, and be as near thee 


weight he was at loading as it is pos- 
sible to have him, if proper attention 
has been given to bedding his car. 

If the railroad company does not 
bed the car, be sure to bed it deeply. 
This is not only important in keeping 
cattle clean, but is necessary to keep 
them from slipping down and getting 
injured, or perhaps trampled to death. 
A car that is not bedded several 
inches deep will get very slippery 
when 25 to 30 head of cattle have re- 
mained in it 24 hours or more. If 
bedded with straw or hay, it should 
be a foot deep or more, where they 
are to be in the car as long as 24 
hours. If sand or sawdust is used for 
bedding, three to five inches will do. 

Auburn, Ala. CARL G, FILLER. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





coe BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N.C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his oon sold for $1,500. 
stone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the international Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South, 


BERKSHIRES 


of Quality and 
Makeup. 

None Better. 

Good pigs 8 to 10 

weeks old $10.00. 

Extra fine indi- 

Y viduals $12.50 to 
to $15.00. 

JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 
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FAIR VIEW FARM BERKSHIRES 


TEN BIG SERVICE BOARS, sired by 700 
pound son of the $4,000.00 Star Value. 
BIG FANCY SOWS, bred to this boar. 
High-class GILTS, sired to him and bred 
to ason of Rivals Emblem and out of a 
daughter of Superbus. Young things by 
both boars, out of high-class sows—size 
and quality as well as breeding. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, PALMETTO, GA. 














Special Offering Nev orig Doss igs, aster 
ng). 


BIG GROWTHY fellows that will please you. 
PRICED RIGHT. MUST BE RIGHT. 


BROOKSIDE FARM, LESLIE, GA. 
’ Berkshires are SOME HOG. GRIFFIN & BASS. 
and boars ready for ser- 


BERKSHIRES! 232! yes ieaey fot, oer 


prices. All well bred and nothing but good individuals 
offered for sale. Everything guaranteed as represented. 


LEROY HALL Hillsboro. N. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


OPI 





Pigs, bred and _ open gilts 
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QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 


Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 55617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 


Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. 
Write me your wants or come and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 


J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. 


(See other Advertisements on page 17) 
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Tuesday, June 6, at C. J. McMaster’s, 


Thursday, 
Friday, 


Cc. J. McMaster, Altoona, Ill., commences the 
sales with 50 all Scotch cows and heifers and a few 
high-class bulls. They are a high-class collection 
headed by “Silver Dale” a son of “Avondale” and 
out of imported “Rosewood 86th.” Mr. McMaster 
has one of the best known herds in the Corn Belt 
states. 


years. 


Superior lot of bul 


Thomas Stanton, Wheaton, IIl., sells a similar lot 
the second day. They are largely importations 
from Canada. The best Scotch tribes are listed 
and the individual merit is in keeping with the 
richness of pedigrees. Cows with calves at foot, 
heifers bred and open, many of them from import- 
ed dams and bulls. 


sells 50 head, man 











First-class Railroad Accommodations 
arranged for between all these 


Grand Circuit of Shorthorn Sales 


The Most Select Collection of Shorthorns 
Ever Offered for Sale, commencing 


Wednesday, June 7, at Thomas Stanton’s, Wheaton, Illinois 
June 8, at Carpenter & Ross, Mansfield, Ohio 
June 9, at Frank R. Edwards, Tiffin, Ohio 


Third day—Carpenter and Ross Mansfield, Ohio, 
60 head of the most select Scotch Shorthorns ever 
listed from their famous Maxwelton herd that has 
surpassed everything in the show ring in recent 
They also offer for sale all the tops of the 
J. G. Robbins’ herd which they purchased recently. 


The fourth day—Frank R. Edwards, Tiffin, Ohio, 


Champion “Pride of. Albion.” 
this the Shorthorn event of the 
good herd headers will be found among them and 
the offering throughout is of splendid quality ap- 
pealing to breeders, farmers and ranchmen alike. 


Every milking Shorthorn admirer, everyone who 2dmires utility types, 
should be interested in these sales. 


For Catalogs, write the owners and mention The Progressive Farmer. 











Altoona, Illinois 


ls, cows and heifers. 


y of them in calf to the Grand 
They hope to make 
season. Some 








have been 
sales. 
































The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become 
a favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. 
The Hampshire has become a market topper in 
every market. If you would like free informa- 
tion and literature on the Hampshire Hog, ad- 


dress, 
E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


{e%Fr WILCO FARMS, WILLIsviLte, IL. 


Pure-bred Holstein bull, 
pounds butter in 7 days; 














born March 29, 1915. Sire’s first 6 dams averaged 30.16 
7 of his grandsire’s dams averaged 31.04 pounds in 7 days, 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





A SPECIAL OFFERING OF 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls. 
A Bunch of 34 for sale. 
This is as good abunch 
as I have ever offered. 
Hardy, strong fellows 
just right for service. 
Ages—Ten months to 

four years. 


If you are in need of a 
bull, it will pay you to 
get my prices. 














than any County south of the Ohio. 
WILSON and BOWLES, 
Both meee various ages, regis- 
ered and richiy bred. 
Ouennd Bull Calves at farmers’ 
prices. 
Prices reasonable. 


KAINTUCKE HOLSTEIN FARM 
Large assortment of registered fe- 
emales. Royal breeding and indi- 
y. 


CICKERSON and ‘BOWLES 
High grade females, virtually pure 
bred and with calf to registered 
vidualit bulls. The big milk and butter 
Real bargains in young bulls. producing kind. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write above firms for what you want, at BARDSTOWN, KY. 




















Registered Durocs. PEED Gt Tis. 


Don’t buy until you get our quotations. 
PECAN GROVE STOCK FARM, 
McCULLERS, N. C. 


_ESSEX 


PUREBRED_- 

Essex, Berkshires, Poland Chinas and Duroc 
Pigs, Sows in farrow, Service boars. Pork pigs. 
Angora Goat’s. Jersey Cattle. (3 varieties Peas. 


| enn 
| 








Registered DUROC HOGS 


I sold Cardinal, the Junior yearling winner at Ky. 
State Fair 1914, for one thousand dollars, and re- 
fuseda like amount for Oriole, the 800 lp. Junior 
yearling blue ribbon winner, Ky. Fair in 1915. 

Oricle is the peer of them all, and the greatest 
hammed Duroc of the breed 

Pigs of both sexes by him out of the great sows in 
my herd $25.00 each. If you want registered stock 
at all, buy the best 


CHAS. TANNER, Lebanon, Ky. 











Satisfaction or money 


POLAND- -CH INAS _ J. E. COULTER, 


we 


—— Bred 


Poland-China Sows. 
Price, $20.00 each. 


“on 








TAMWORTHS 





POLAND 


r American bred. 
Largest exibition herd i in the South. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 








ready for service for sale at 





We fell 100 pigs behind demand 


D U R 0 C = Gucing Mey. “ey Ls Pie 
JERSEYS: 3 not pouigroes ory egistration and 


tisfaction. Folder Free. 
w. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


REGISTERED DUROC PIGS 


Large prolific kind. Try them, they will 
thresh out dollars for you. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write 


J. LYERLY & SONS, 


DUROC JERSEYS $<" 











Cleveland, N.C. 





sallsold. Plenty of boars 
excellent individuality. 


You had better get one - a at$i0, registered. The 
breeding is unsurpassed 
Thos. H. Rogers, Clyde, N. C. 





THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS 
The best lot of pigs I ever raised ready for shipment 
$10. each. 50c additional for registration. Defender, King 
the Col. Pals Col. Prof, orate, and Gold Bond blood 


D J. SIMMONS, Proprietor, R. 4, Timmonsville, S. C. 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 

WESTVIEW STOCK FA 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston- Die. N.C, 


O. 1. C’S 


O. I. C.’s. Bred giltsand ser- 
vice boars all sold. 100 choice pigs 
now ready at $10 each, $18 per 
pair, no akin, or $27 per trio, Rear: 
greed. The best of breeding 








‘BIG TYPE BIG BONE | 
POLAND CHINAS 


If its good pigs you are ook for let us book 
your order for May 15 or later shipment. 
Few bred gilts for NM og shipment: 
Write for prices and pamphlet describing 
our herd of forty sows that represent the 
pioneer Poland China breeders, 






































Route 2, Bedtf a, Va. 
LN. J. BELL, CALHOUN, ALA. beter tints 
: ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Big type registered Poland-China so ecatelictasle settee hy Bat ds ated 
f fi herd as th POLAND : 
Bin thesate. Wrieme Registered Aberdeen ANGUS BULLS 
E. W. JONES, for sale, of very best blood lines. Age from 
Woodlawn, Virginia. calf up to 2-year olds. 

» Have 25 2-year-olds, ready for hard service. 
POLAND and gilts bred to Cham- Will sell singly or in car lots. Nothing but 


my own breeding offered. 


Write your 
wants, I can supply you. 


PIGS 


CHINA en, ‘Boars, all Regis- 

















Registered DUROC - JERSEY SWINE. 


Young service boars and pigs of either sex from two to 
three months old. The most popular blood lines are 
eee in our herd, the long, deep-bodied type. A 
ee with every animal. Write your wants. 
CARTER FARMS, Wallace, N. C. 








T.E. BROWN _ ::-: po TENN. § | | SIMON E. LANTZ CONGERVILLE, ILL. 
I AM NOW OFFERING BIG TYPE @ag\i Both , all 4 
POLAND CHINAS at a reasonable Wisicy5 ANGUS CATTLE-%:: t strains. % Bulls 
price. Try me with an order and - phen var -ereeten by Trojan-Erica and Queen. Mother 
i Ss 


an 
ace Oe eas. STALLION, registered in P. S, A., coming 6 years old, 


Rose i 1950 





J. L. SHELTON, Enville, Tenn. ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jetfersonton, Va. 








Granddam almost 20 pounds. Average fat of all 4.4 per cent. His dam 17.156 pounds VW 

at 2 years 3 months. ae individual, and little more dark than white. Cer- - H. HURDLE, 

tainly a bargain at $30 Holly Springs, Mississippi. 
KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS More of this great Dairy and Beef breed in Nelson County HEREFORDS 


—winnpmnahnppprnennr npr opbnae 
Polled Hereford Cattle 
— FOR SALE—— 

Registered, Double Standard Bull and Heifer 
Calves and Yearlings, Extra good individuals. 
Come and see them. Nomore dehorning. Also 
fine lot of registered Hampshire Oxford and 
Shropshire Rames and Ewes. The Fashionable 
bred big boned kind, also Registered Shetland 
Poney Stallions and Mares. 
Monterey Stock Farm, Ltd. Trimble, Ga 








ack. 
CONNELLYS. SPRINGS N. C. 


TAMWORTHS # All ee English, Canadi- . 


100 pigs, 4 to 8 weeks old. Prices right. Columbia < a South Carolina | 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS : : 
Greensboro North Carolina Tamworths. Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


HOLSTEINS 


reer 
















Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Holstein merit the basic principle. The sound ad- 
ministration of the Holstein-Friesian Association 
sinec 1871, has been the helpful influence, the edu- 
cational advance agent, and not the basic principle, 
for the basic principle of Holstein prosperity is the 
genuine and demonstrated superiority of the pure- 
bred registered Holsteins as the largest and most 
economical producers of milk and the most profit- 
able dual purpose breed. All of the clever exploi- 
tation and the most prolific advertising in the 
world would not have placed the Black-and-White 
where it is, had not genuine superior merit been its 
foundation. 
Investigate the big **Black-and-Whites.’’ 
Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 

The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 

F.L. Houghton, Secy., Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 


KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS fresco .c° Tee 


heavy springers. 8 registered bull. ieee aed 3 to12 
months old, hacked by good A. R. O, records, at farmers 

















prices, For cattle at reasonable figures and from great 
producing families, write WILSON & BOWLES, 
Route 2, Bardstown, Ky. 
SHORTHORNS 








FREE SHORTHORN SERVICE 

The American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association invites 
prospective buyers to avail themselves of the free ser- 
vice offered by the Association’s Extension Department. 
It invites Shorthorn breeders to teks the Association 
from time to time of their salable sto 

In the past twelve months, the Extension De antments 
has placed over 2,000 Shorthorns in sections that ive uld 
not have been reached by individual breeders, he de- 
mand for Shorthorns is steadily increasing 

The next number of THE SHORTHORN IN AMERICA 
will be published July ist. Keep this publication on file, 

Address American Shorthorn Greeders Association, 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, tll. 
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OUTHERN farmers ought to save more seed 
oats than is now being done. Almost uniformly 
the home-grown seed yield better and are more 
rust-resistant than seed from a distance. Get the 
services of a threshing machine this year and save 


at least enough seed oats for your own use next 
fall. 





ARMERS contemplating purchasing a tractor 

should write the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 719, “An Economic Study of the Farm 
Tractor in the Corn Belt.” While this bulletin 
deals with the tractor under Corn Belt conditions, 
it nevertheless contains valuable information for 
farmers in any section who are about to buy a 
tractor. 





NCREASING complaints indicate that wild onion 

is becoming an all too common pest in Southern 
fields and pastures, and there is a constant de- 
mand for information as to the best means of 
eradicating it. Progressive Farmer readers who 
are troubled with wild onions should write the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 610, Wild 
Onion: Method of Eradication. 





EADERS who are interested in forestry and 

kindred subjects would do well to write the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the following free farmers’ bulle- 
tins: No. 173, A Primer of Forestry—I; No. 358, 
A Primer of Forestry—II; No. 476, Dying of Pine 
in the Southern States; No. 582, Uses for Chestnut 
Timber killed by the Bark Disease. Also write 
your state agricultural college and state depart- 
ment of agriculture for whatever information they 
may have available. 





HOMAS A. Edison, whose message to our Pro- 

gressive Farmer boys appears on another 
page, will be seventy years old next February, and 
is still one of the hardest-working men in the 
United States—as he always has been. On the oc- 
casion of his last birthday he gave out an inter- 
view advocating moderation in eating, and warn- 
ing against alcohol and tobacco. He believes pro- 
hibition will become world-wide, and says a law 
should be passed prohibiting any one under twen- 
ty-one from smoking cigarettes. 





N MANY sections, as is usually the case, spring 

oats are a failure, while fall oats are generally 
making good yields. In two years out of three, we 
believe this will generally be found the case. Care- 
fully conducted tests exiending over a number of 
years have proved that fall-planted oats will aver- 
age from 50 to 75 per cent better yields than the 
spring-planted, and this rule will probably hold 
good anywhere in the Cotton Belt. We are wast- 
ing far too much land, time and money by not 
planting our oats when we should. 





habe our Farmers’ Union page for this week 
was made up, Mr. Daughtridge finally sent 
Secretary Faires the long expected answer to the 
Farmers’ Union inquiries of April 12. The letter 
reaches us too late even for this issue, whereas in 
order to have enlightened the public, it should 
have reached us a month ago. There is general 
regret that instead of telling promptly where he 
stood, Mr. Daughtridge took over forty days to 
answer these questions, when it would seem that 
forty minutes should have sufficed for an answer 
so largely non-committal as he has sent. 





OR generations North Carolinians have been 
going West and paying two prices for land no 
better than they could have found right here in 
North Carolina. But at last the tide seems to 
have turned. The following clipping from the 
Washington, N. C., Dispatch is one sign of the 
new day: 
“Indications are that more homeseekers will 
come to this section from the Middle West 
this year than in any previous year. Many 


scores of Indiana, Ohio and Illinois folks, and 
persons from other states west of the Ohio 
river, have settled in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton, Belhaven and Pinetown during the past 
two or three years.” 





E AGAIN urge every North Carolina farmer, 

and especially all Democratic farmers (there 
is no Republican contest for state offices), to re- 
solve now to go to the primary June 3 and help 
nominate the best men for all offices. There are 
many men in the state who wish to kill the pri- 
mary and go back to the old convention system 
of nominating candidates, with all its possibilities 
for manipulation by cliques and rings, and traders. 
If the vote in the primary is small, that fact will 
be used by these men as an argument for taking 
away from the people the right to select their 
own leaders. See your neighbors and get all 
voters to attend the primary. You may not feel 
so much interest in the contests this time, but you 
should go anyhow to show that the people want 
the right to name their own candidates, and will 
use that right. 


Uncle John Talks About Fire, Foolishness, 
Fertility and Forestry 





“EY LIKED your Timber Crop Special, especially 
that man Akerman’s plan for heading off 
fires,” said Uncle John, as he dropped in for 

his usual Saturday visit. 

“Yes,” we answered, “don’t you think it’s high 
time we folks down here in the South were think- 
ing more about 
them?” 

“You bet,” he replied. “I’m right with you. Why, 
I know fellers right in our neighborhood who’ve 
actually killed a hundred dollars worth of timber 
to put a ten-dollar hillside in cultivation, an’ then 
let the hillside wash off in three years. They say 
Nature’s a great doctor fer sick lands, but when 
she lays her eyes on them ten-foot gullies I’m 
afraid she’ll back off from the job. At any rate, 
few folks o’ this generation’ll live to see her finish 
it. Sometimes I wonder why she don’t get sick of 
her job an’ quit altogether, any way, seein’ how 
she’s got to contend with fellers a-burnin’ an’ a- 
killin’ she c’n patch up their mischief. 
Old Dr. Knapp wuz, to my way o’ thinkin’, one o’ 
the wisest men I ever read after, an’ he said that 
one trouble with our country wuz that we used too 
much fire an’ too little sense. 

“An’ did you ever think,” he inquired, “what a p‘le 
o’ money we’ve lost right here in the South by not 
knowin’ the worth of a tree? 


saving trees instead of killing 


faster’n 


Twenty-five years 
ago, the biggest part of our hills wuz cover- 
ed with big tall pine trees—millions an’ millions 
o’ them, an’ all people thought they wuz fit fer wuz 
to deaden or sell fer a little o’ nothin’. After the 
timber in the North wuz about all gone, them buy- 
ers come South an’ bought every acre of timber 
they could lay their hands on. They knowed what 
it wuz worth, but we didn’t, an’ they got it fer a 
song, an’ sometimes they even made us sing the 
song. I know thousands of acres that went fer a 
dollar an acre, an’ you couldn’t touch it today fer 
less’n sixty dollars. It’s jest another case of a few 
makin’ all the money because we didn’t know what 
we had nor what it wuz worth. 





Buying Fertilizers by Name 





GREAT change has come over the farmers 
in all the fertilizer-using the 
South. A few bought 
fertilizer by name. out that 
or tobacco 
and fertilizers are bought by ingredients instead 
of names. 


sections of 


years ago farmers 
Now they have found 
names never yet made cotton grow, 


“A Louisa County Hayseed”, writing 
a Virginia exchange, describes the change that has 
occured in many sections: 


“We used to haul just plain ‘guano’, without 
stopping to ask what per cent of plant food it 
carried. You did it over in your county, too. 
Just soit was Eureka, it didn’t make any differ- 
ence whether it was Eureka 10-2 or Eureka 
4-8-4 just so it was Eureka. In Louisa and 
Fluvanna today 90 per cent of our farmers do 
not care one toot of a gnat’s horn whether it 
has a name or not, so the plant food is there 
in the right mechanical condition, properly 
mixed and derived from the right sources.” 


When we once get a series of arithmetics in 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


schools telling the farm boy how to compute the 
value of fertilizer formulas, the old system of buy- 
ing by name—or odor—will pass away entirely. 





The Farmer Who Was Too Late 


O YOU know him—the man who is always too 
late? We daresay he lives in your neighbor- 
hood, and maybe his farm actually adjoins 

your own. He’s usually not hard to find, this man 
isn’t; in fact you can usually tell his farm the mo- 
ment you come in sight of it. 

It is likely the first sight to offend your order- 
loving sensibilities will. be a crooked fence row 
with a ten-foot fringe of bushes and briers bor- 
dering it, that Mr. Slow-Coach, because of getting 
behind with his work, has found it inconvenient to 
clean up. Then this time of the year there’ll prob- 
ably be a patch of something with a greenish, 
bilious cast that closer inspection will show to be 
oats heading out at an average height of exactly 
ten inches. You see, he got behind with the cot- 
ton picking last fall and for this reason it was im- 
possible for him to insure his oat crop by planting 
it in September or October. Farther on there’s a 
field that looks just like a great mass of hard 
clods, and, in fact, that’s about what it is. You 
see, he didn’t have time to harrow the land right 
after he plowed it, and now about the only way 
the clods can be broken is with a sledge hammer. 
Later in the summer this field will be adorned with 
the variety of cotton known as “bumble-bee”’—an- 
other of the fruits of being behind time. 

Of course, we don’t suppose there’s anything 
that can be done for such a fellow—his ways are 
“sot”; but it does seem a pity for him to set such 
an example to our boys and girls—the farmers and 
farm women to be, doesn’t it? 








The Week on the Farm 


E SURE to read elsewhere in this issue Con- 
gressman Lever’s statement in regard to the 
status of National rural credits legislation. 





Of course time alone can show how nearly perfect 
this legislation is, but whatever its defects may be, 
we do feel sure that the country is nearer than 
ever before to a solution of the problem of pro- 
viding an adequate rural credits system. The great 
thing was to make a start, and this has been done; 
now as whatever defects there may be in the leg- 
islation become apparent, the law can be amended 
to remedy them. Just as soon as the conference 
report on the matter has been adopted, we expect 
to give considerable space to a discussion of its 
provisions, and just what farmers must do to ob- 


tain loans. 
a * * 

We continue to get reports of the great value of 
Abruzzi rye as a winter cover and grazing crop. 
One reader says that as a producer of milk in mid- 
winter he has not seen its equal. Of course, as a 
means of making pigs pretty and hens happy it is 
equally valuable. Better try at least an acre next 
fall. A bushel of seed will sow it. 

To our readers who have never planted velvet 
beans, we would say that this is not a good hay 
the difficult to 
handle, and we would prefer soy beans or cowpeas. 


crop, vines being too long and 
However, for fall and winter grazing and as a soil 
builder the velvet bean stands right at the top. 

* * * 

Be sure to read what is said about humus in this 
week’s article in our “$500 More a Year” series. 
Humus is really a wonderful key that unlocks 
great stores of plant foods, and thus it also opens 
the door to wealth for the farmer. If you are 
trying to farm without humus, just try it once, and 
its great value will make you decide never to be 


without it again. 
A Thought for the Week 


Nive’ lose an opportunity of seeing anything 








that is beautiful; for beauty is God’s hand- 

writing—a wayside sacrament. Welcome it 
in every fair face, in every fair sky, in every fair 
flower and thank God for it as a cup of blessing. — 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 














A Case for Strict Construction 

N THE new rural credits bill passed by Con- 

gress (Section 12), it is provided that no loan 

shall be made “to any person who is not at the 
time or who does not state in his application his 
intention to become within six months engaged 
in the cultivation of the farm mortgaged.” Fur- 
thermore, Section 15 begins by saying: 

“Any person who shall borrow from a Fed- 
eral land bank for the purpose of purchasing 
a farm for a home under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 12,” etc. 

What we wish to point out is the necessity for 
a very strict construction of the passages we have 
printed in boldface type above. Any provision 
whereby nroney would be advanced at low inter- 
est rate to anybody who wished to buy land, with- 
out restricting such loans to persons residing on 
the land and “engaged in its cultivation,” would 
not only not help working farmers, but such a 
provision would really injure them beyond meas- 
ure. The natural and inevitable result would be 
such an increase in speculative buying and such a 
fictitious and unjustifiable increase in land values 
as would impose a staggering interest burden or 
rent burden on the actual tillers of the soil. 

It must be understood therefore (and we think 
it highly desirable to have Congress make its lan- 
guage yet more explicit on this point), that no one 
will be permitted to borrow on land unless he is 
personally going to “engage in the cultivation” of 
it. Under no circumstances must any proxies be 
allowed. That is to say, no absentee land specu- 
lator must be permitted to claim that he is going 
to “engage in the cultivation of the land” when he 
is only going to hire tenants or laborers to engage 
in its cultivation while he himself looks simply to 
“holding up” for yet higher prices the men who 
actually wish to become farm home owners. If 
this restriction against proxies is not to be ob- 
served, then indeed the last state of our farmers, 
and especially the landless farmers, will be worse 
than their first, because the gain from cheaper 
money would be much more than offset by the in- 
crease in speculative land prices. 

We earnestly hope that our Congressmen will 
take the stand that the Government’s aid must be 
to help real farmers and not to help land specu- 
lators rob farmers. Why not restore the original 
language in item 6, Section 12, saying loans were to 
be made “to provide for the purchase of a farm for 
a home”? 

4 
The Increasing Cost of Farm Implements 
and Why 

S A rule, it is said that only necessity forces 

We 


saying recently that we thought small farm- 


farmers into codperative effort. were 
ers would be forced into codperative purchase and 


improved machinery, by reason of two 


(1) The 
make products in competition with large farmers 


use of 


facts: small farmer cannot profitably 
unless he has improved labor-saving machinery. 
(2) The small farmer cannot profitably use expen- 
sive machinery, cannot get a low per-acre cost, 
unless he does so in codperation with his neigh- 
bors, and thereby increases the acreage covered 
by the machine. 

Just now, however, there is another urgent rea- 
son for codperation in the purchase of farm ma- 
chinery and that reason is the rapid advance in 
price due to recent advances in the price of raw 
material. Says Mr. Frank D. Blake, of Deere & 
Co., Moline, Illinois: 

“Bar steel has already advanced 67 per cent, 
and the end is not yet; bar iron, 110 per cent; 
pig iron, 45 per cent; sheet steel, 96 per cent; 
naphtha, 134 per cent; scrap iron, 45 per cent; 
bolts of all kinds, 85 per cent; rivets, 75 per 
cent; nuts, 80 per cent; cotton duck, 60 per 
cent; fuel oil, 78 per cent; high speed tool steel, 
500 per cent; high speed drills, 500 per cent; 
coke, 30 per cent; borax, 45 per cent. Other 


advances all along the line in equal proportion. 
Waking up from the sound sleep of security, 
we find today that the shop cost of making 
such a simple implement as a two-section drag 
harrow is 32.4 per cent more than it was yes- 
terday—so to speak. It costs 34.5 per cent 
more to make a 14-inch steel-beam walking 
plow than it did before. More than 26 per 
cent additional expense has been put into the 
ordinary riding cultivator.” 


Nevertheless, as Mr. Blake points out, farm 
crops have also advanced in value, and the busi- 
ness farmers realize that even at the necessarily 
increased price farm machinery will still be far 
cheaper than expensive human labor. “A fraction 
of a cent per bushel on the products of the average 
farm absorbs any increased price the farmer will 
have to pay for his farm equipment.” 

a 


More Economical County Government 
HE Wake County, N. C., grand jury set a 
good example for other county grand juries 
the other day by making a thorough investi- 

gation into the financial affairs of the county and 
reporting its findings. Not all its recommenda- 
tions were wise, but we commend the following: 

(1) That expert accountants examine all de- 
partments once a year. 

(2) That bonds shall not be issued by the coun- 
ty commissioners without the express approval of 
the people or the Legislature. 

(3) That the chairman of the board of commis- 
sioners be employed for his whole time to look af- 
ter the affairs of the county—in other words, act 
as “county manager.” 

(4) Purchases to be made only upon written 
requisition from the proper department and from 
competitive bidders. 

(5) Near relations by blood or marriage should 
not be employed by officials. 

(6) Twenty-four employees were found as com- 
pared with only 107 inmates in the county home, 
and the number of employees recommended re- 
duced. 

(7) County officials were found to have eight 
more clerks than allowed by 
county $5,760 annually. 

(8) In the matter of courts, reduce the number 
of criminal terms from eleven to six. 





5S 
law, costing the 


(9) Abolish the office of county treasurer, thus 
saving the people $3,000 each year. The entire re- 
commendation on this point is probably worth re- 
printing: 

“We recommend that the county commis- 
sioners consider the advisability of asking the 
next Legislature to have Wake added to the 





“YOU HAVE GOT TO RUN FAST 
TO STAY WHERE YOU ARE” 





GREAT 





English statesman once said, ‘‘There is 

A nothing so conservative as progres In other 
words, the tree that doesn’t grow dies; the stream 
that doesn’t flow dries up; the man who doesn’t go 
forward falls behind. ‘‘Let well enough alone,’ says 
the mossback or standpatter, not realizing that ‘well 
enough” never remains ‘‘well enough” if it is wholly 
let alone. The individual, the county, or the state 


that is not progressing is falling behind. 


President Woodrow Wilson in an address before the 


Washington City Press Club, May 15, expressed this 
idea in language that should become proverbial. Citing 


the expression of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland’ who with the 
queen “ran very hard only to find themselves where 
they started, and learned that they had to run twice 


as fast to get anywhere else,” 
“That is 
affairs. 


he added: 

gentlemen, of the world and of 
You have got to run fast merely to stay where 
you are, and in order to get anywhere you have got to 
run twice as fast as that. 
realize. That 
against the 
patters, 


also true, 


That is what people do not 
is the mischief of these hopeless dams 
stream known as reactionaries and stand- 
and other words of obloquy. That is what is 
the matter with them: they are not even staying where 
they were. They are sinking further and further back 
in what will some time comfortably their 
heads as the black waters of oblivion. I sometime 
imagine that I see their heads going down, and I am 
not inclined even to throw them a life-preserver, The 
sooner they disappear, the better. We need their places 
for people who are awake.” 


close over 
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counties which may designate a bank as treas- 
urer. A saving of approximately three thous- 
and dollars annually can be made by abolish- 
ing the office of treasurer. This has been done 
we are informed, in several counties in the 
state.” 

And the money saved from the abolition of the 
useless office of treasurer would more than furn- 
ish enough money to enable the chairman of the 
board to give his whole time to looking after the 
business affairs of the county. The curse of coun- 
ty government is absence of responsibility, and 
the people in many sections are beginning to dis- 
cuss either commission government or “the coun- 
ty manager” system. 


Make Plans Now 


OW is the time to make plans for— 
(1) Coéperation in 
cottonseed next fall. 
(2) For a community fair, and also a county 
fair, next fall. 
(3) For a neighborhood picnic after crops are 
laid by. 


marketing cotton and 


(4) For organizing a credit union or farmers’ 
savings and loan association next summer or fall. 

(5) For organizing a school or neighborhood 
debating society. 

(6) starting community baseball. 

(7) For getting all the farmers of the commun- 
ity to join together in a trip to visit some county 
or section where farmers have distinguished 
themselves for good farming or rural codperation. 

(8) And finally it’s a good time to make up 
your mind that among candidates and leaders in 
your party, you will give the preference to those 
candidates who have definite platforms for the 
betterment of rural interests, and that you will 
give little attention to the man who, dodging spe- 
cific issues, engages only in abuse of opponents 
and glittering generalities about his own position. 


For 


ot 
A Variety of Comment 


HY not go in with a number of your neigh- 
bors, buy paints together, and paint every 
house in your community, after crops are 
laid by? Don’t you know that you would be 
prouder of living in it ever after? 
can’t paint, whitewash. 


And where you 
Remember, too, that paint 
pays not merely in improved appearances but al- 
most immeasurably lengthens the life of lumber— 
and lumber is getting higher all the time. Save 
your house from decay, and have the distinction of 
living in a painted house at the same time. 
+ * & 

Don’t forget that idea of having all the farmers 
of your section join together, after crops are laid 
by, in visiting some other farming section. It may 
be a section where farmers have developed dairy- 
ing or stock raising or alfalfa growing or anything 
We 


know some cases last year in which demonstration 


else your section needs to know more about. 


agents worked up such excursions by automobile. 
See if you can’t interest your agent. 
* *& x 

“He is a friend of all just men and a lover of 
the right, and he knows more than how to talk 
about the right—he knows how to set it forward 
in the face of its So President 
Wilson of Louis D. Brandeis, whose confirmation 
as a member of the United States Supreme Court 
is being so opposed by organized 
wealth. There are plenty of people, as the Presi- 
dent says, who “talk about the right”, but we need 
men with courage “to set it forward in the face of 
its enemies.” 


enemies.” says 


vigorously 


e * & 

“You have put your finger on the signpost to 
political corruption,” said one thoughtful friend 
after reading our-recent editorial on “The Rich 
Man in Politics.” “The people must be on guard 
against candidates who are trying to get office 
with money, and you have given in one sentence 
the one sure way to spot such candidates—that is 
to say, look out for the candidates whose boosters 
are men who are known to be out for ‘what there 
is in it for them,” 
remembering. 


The test is certainly one worth 
“For wheresoever the carcass is 


’ 
there will the eagles be gathered together.” 











Wa JOHNSON 


This Is Bicycle Year 


“Men, women and children—the old and 

the young—are enjoying this queen 
of sports. All winter, the resorts of 
Florida and California have been 
thronged with bicyclists. 


There’s going to be a shortage of good bicycles 
order your Iver Johnson today. For thirty 
years the Iver Johnson hag ranked as one of 
the strongest, fastest and finest bicycles made. 
It is made of seamless steel tubing, not the 
welded tubing used in cheap bicycles. No finer 
bearings ever went into a bicycle. It is finished 
with four coats of baked, hand-rubbed enamel 
and heavy nickel over copper plate. Costs 
from $30 to $55. Juveniles, $20 to $25. 


Send for 84-page book on Bicycles, Motor- 
cycles, Revolversand Shot Guns. It’s Free. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
316 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 





















Millwork, Hardware 
end Labor. All material 
cut-to-fit. Complete homes 
shipped anywhere, fast 
freight. Send stamps 
for big catalog 920 


ALADDIN 





) Dealers ask you $90 to K 
Buggy, 


y and it’s worth it. 

=o ay a> But we'll sell it to 

ee Py Sere —\ you direct for only 
Ao] on Easy 

SH NY WINS S50 Saments 

\S You can pay part 

ne] \ N7| now and the re- 

mainder in the fall. 

Write for full descriptions and our special credit plan. 


Res: W. MIDDLEBROOKS COMPANY, 












B. B. -15 Barnesville, Ga. 








8, lamps. wheels, sundries, parts. and al) 
bicycle supplies at half usual prices. oem rag t buy 
until you get our catalog and offers. 


@iEAD CYCLE CG. DEPT. S- 187. cuicaco 








Improved Parcel Post 
Egg Boxes 
New Flats and Fillers 
New Egg Cases 
Champion Oats Sprouter 
Catalog Free on Request 


H. K. BRUNNER, 40 Harrison St., New York 


Kill All Flies! ™si.cc* 


Placed an: age sea agen cd Fly Kill ittracts and kil 
flies, Neat. clean, mn oom “aad ; — 





















tnbreaey Sina 
Daisy | Fly Killer 


Soild by dealers, or 6 sent 
Dy express, prepaid, $1.00, 


HAROLD ‘SOMERS, 160 DeKalb Ave,, Brooklyn, N.Y. 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
meee @ special club on any papers you may 
wish, 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














3 |Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 

















A FEW OF THE BIRD 
FAMILY 


HE old Bob White, and chipbird; 
The flicker and chee-wink, 
And little hopty-skip bird 
Along the river brink, 


The blackbird and snowbird, 
The chicken-hawk and crane; 

The glossy old black crow-bird, 
And buzzard down the lane, 


The yellowbird and redbird, 
The tomtit and the cat; 

The thrush and that redhead bird 
The rest’s all pickin’ at! 


The jay-bird and the bluebird, 
The sap-suck and the wren— 
The cockadoodle-doo bird, 
And our old settin’ hen! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 











THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
They Learn About Labor-Saving 
Cooking Utensils, and a List of 
Those That Every Kitchen Should 
Have 


HE chief point to be considered 

in choosing utensils,” said Miss 
Margaret, “is whether or not the 
utensil is durable. For instance, $5 
may seem a large sum to pay for a 
big, thick aluminum preserving kettle 
when a tin one could be purchased 
for ten cents, but when you consider 
that the aluminum one would last for 
perhaps three generations, certainly 
as long as one lives, and that the tin 
one would $e leaking before many 
weeks, the aluminum one will cer- 
tainly be cheaper in the end. 

“The next point, perhaps, is to have 
vessels of suitable size, as it is a 
waste of time and energy to cook a 
pint of something in a three-gallon 
kettle. Third, the utensil must be 
convenient to handle, and this de- 
pends on whether the vessel is light 
in weight, and the bail set exactly in 
the center and the handle easy to 
grasp, because of both insulation and 
shape. Again, the lip of the kettle 
should be the right place for easy 
pouring; still again, is the vessel so 
shaped that a cover will fit it readily? 
Whether or not it is easy to clean is a 
very important consideration. There 
should be no corners in the roasting 
pan, and there should be no seam any- 
where inside the article. It should be 
molded from one piece and the cor- 
ners should be round, neither should 
the handle be set on the inside, af- 
fording a place for grease and dirt to 
stick. The inside of a cooking vessel 
should be like our characters, round 
and smooth, and free from cracks and 
blemishes. Even the tea kettle and 
coffee pot should have large enough 
openings to get the hand in, though, 
of course, the coffee pot should be 
rinsed with clean water and a brush, 
and never with a dish rag and soapy 
water. The bottom of the vessel 
should be wide, so as to afford as 
large a surface of contact as possible. 
And, last, we should ask ourselves the 
question: could this corrode and 
make the food poisonous? The old- 
fashioned copper vessels, and the 
present-day tin ones, are frequently 
open to this objection, if in the hands 
of ignorant persons.” 

“What material do you like 
Miss Margaret?” asked Bessie. 

“T don’t know; you tell me what 


best, 


you think of granite or enamelled 
ware.” 
“Oh, it’s good if the foundation is 


so strong that it will not easily bend 
and crack the enamel, and if the 
enamel is made of sufficient coats.” 
“Yes,” said Miss Margaret, “and the 
only way we can test this is by know- 
ing the best manufacturers and pur- 
chasing their wares. Granite or 
enameled ware should always be 
heated gradually or it will chip, neith- 
er should it be scraped nor dropped 
any more than should a glass dish.’ 


“What about galvanized 
that the same thing?” 

“No, instead of the iron being coat- 
ed with tin or enamel, it is dipped in 
zinc, but I would not recommend it 
for cooking, because zinc is affected 
by the action of salt, acids and al- 
kalis. Of course, it is ideal for gar- 
bage buckets.” 

“T like a great big iron skillet,” ob- 
served Martha, “because it is strong, 
durable and seems to hold the heat so 
well. Of course, it will get rusty if 
not given care, but rust is not poison- 
ous, and it can be scoured off, though 
it does leave a rough place.” 

“Some folks think iron and steel 
frying pans should never be washed 
but just rubbed clean,” said Alice. 

“The best way,” replied Aunt Mar- 
garet, “is to boil them in water with 
a little soda, then rinse with boiling 
water and wipe dry. 

“Did you say you did not like tin?” 
asked one of the children. 

“A cheap tin, marked ‘X’, or not 
marked at all, is to my mind an abom- 
ination,” was the reply, “but a ‘4-X’ 
tin is not easily affected by acids, al- 
kalis or air, and so does not ruin the 
food. It is light, cheap, and very at- 
tractive if well cared for; however, I 
like it much better as a receptacle 
than as a cooker, except for pie and 
cake tins.” 

“Do you like nickel, Mary?” 

“Indeed, I do. It does not rust read- 
ily, is pretty because it takes a high 
polish, and is very easy to keep clean, 
almost like silver. Of course, it is a 
little heavy and it is rather expen- 
sive.” 

“Does it never tarnish?” 

“Not if it is washed in hot soapsuds 
and rinsed in hot water, but if it does, 
it can easily be rubbed with a paste 
made of whiting and lard.” 

“Who knows anything about alumi- 
num?” was asked. 

“T,” responded John, because I help 
my mother do the preserving. The 
vessels are very light, easily cleaned 
and do not burn the food readily. 
They used to be very expensive, but 
now bulk aluminum is only 30 cents a 
pound. Why, I used to have to stand 
and stir mother’s jam every minute, 
but since we have had ie aluminum 
vessel it never burns.” 

“Will it not burn at 
Aunt Margaret. 

“We have a cook that succeeded in 
burning some hash in it once, and we 
had another that put the inside of the 
coffee percolator over a gas flame to 
burn out the holes, and melted it. If 
food is allowed to sour in aluminum 
it could form dangerous compounds, 
and if it becomes discolored it must 
be scoured with fine steel wool, sand 
or ashes.” said Dan, learnedly. 

“Did you say you would not have 
copper utensils?” questioned John. 

“Tt is so expensive now that I could 
not,” she laughed, “and I would not 
if the cooking were to be left to in- 
competent help. It is splendid, how- 
ever, for public institutions, where 
durability means everything. Does 
anyone know about these new cook- 
ing utensils of glass that are being so 
much advertised?” 

“T know a little about them,” an- 
swered Martha, “but I do not want 
any of you to buy any until I have 
had a chance to test them a little 
more. They tell me that their value 
depends very much on the purity of 
the material of which they are made. 
They are such good conductors of 
heat that they certainly do bake pie 
crust and the outside of bread and 
puddings beautifully. Like earthen- 
ware, it is very easily cleaned after 
soaking and as with other dishes and 
cooking utensils, the substitution of a 
fairly stiff brush fora dish cloth 
makes it easier to free from adhering 
particles of food.” 


(Concluded on page 23, this issue) 


iron,—is 


all?” asked 
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What to Do for a Fainting Person 


HAT shall I do for one who has 
fainted?” 

Lay her perfectly flat, being sure 
that no pillow or folded coat is tuck- 
ed under her head for supposed com- 
fort. It is even better to have the 
head a little lower rather than higher. 
Loosen all clothing; keep everyone 
away so there may be plenty air. 
Bathe the forehead, temples, back of 
the neck gently with cold water. A 
slight dash of water in the face may 
bring the patient to more quickly. 
However, since a faint is usually 
caused by a withdrawal of blood from 
the brain, it is better to Jet the blood 
return to it gradually, and the use of 
ammonia or any other strong smell- 
ing drug is not to be recommended 
immediately. Do not administer 
whiskey under any circumstances, as 
the kidneys have enough to do with- 
out having to eliminate unnecessary 
poisons. If the person remain in a 
faint for some time, smelling salts, 
ammonia and other stimulants may 
be placed on a handkerchief or pour- 
ed in the palm of the hand, and the 
patient allowed to breathe the fumes. 
Be very careful that the remedy is 
not held too near the nose or mouth, 
or the cure may be worse than the 
fainting. One should be very careful 
that nothing is spilled into the eyes 
or nose, neither should there be an 
attempt made to administer any li- 
quid until the patient is able to swal- 
low. Rubbing the hands, wrists, feet 
and over the heart will sometimes 
stimulate circulation. 

Once in a great while there will be 
found a person who comes out of a 
faint with difficulty. In such a case 
the introduction of hot water into the 
lower bowel may be resorted to, or 
perhaps a mustard poultice over the 
heart. Always remember, however, 
that plenty of air, lowered head and 
loose clothing are necessary, and 
that such a thing as death in a faint 
is almost unknown. In fainting the 
face is pale, the pulse weak and 
breathing shallow; if the face be red, 
the pulse normal, and the breathing 
noisy and labored, it is probably apo- 
plexy, in which case the head should 
be well raised, heat applied to the 
feet and cold to the head, an enema 
of warm soapsuds administered and 
stimulants kept out of reach. 





If You Would Live Long, Don’t 
Over-eat 
VER-EATING is a_ detrimental 
habit and leads to so many disor- 

ders that it has been put in the 
class of “chief offenders” as enemies 
to good health. “While eating,” says 
the North Carolina Board of Health, 
“should be directed by fundamental 
rules of good table manners and 
scientific knowledge of food values and 
the needs of the body, it is too often 
a riot of untrained and unbridled ap- 
petite in which common sense and 
discretion are not in evidence. Glut- 
tony not only wrecks health and fills 
untimely graves, but it marks lack of 
character. There’s much truth in the 
saying that a person’s table manners 
are a good index to his character. 

“Over-eating is largely a habit, but 
a habit with serious results. It brings 
on constipation, fills the system with 
poison, and overworks the heart and 
other bodily functions. It is one of 
the main causes of the so-called de- 
generative diseases, as heart trouble, 
3right’s disease, rheumatism, harden- 
ing of the arteries, apoplexy, etc. 

When one has over-eaten for many 
years and he finds it necessary to 
diet, he over-does a good thing and 
eats so little that his general health 
suffers. Nothing but the study of 
foods and their use in the body will 
train the country as a whole away 
from unwise eating. 





NATURAL ENOUGH 


Indignant Customer—‘“Barber, why did 
you drop that steaming -towel on my face?’ 

Barber—“Because it was too hot to hold, 
sir.’"’—Boston Globe. 





The man who’s wise will advertise, 
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The June Bride’s Trousseau 
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7116—Ladies’ Empire Nightgrown—Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches oust measure. 
muslin or cambric can be used for this nightgown. 

7208—Ladies’ Empire Negligee—Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure, 
pretty figured crepes can be used to make this negligee. ‘ 

7223—Ladies’ Dressing Sacque—Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
and sleeve sections are in one piece, 

7247—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
gores and has a separate girdle belt. 

1373-7374—Bride’s Dress—The waist, No. 7373, is cut in sizes 34 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, closes at the back, may have high or low neck and either of the two styles 
of sleeves. The skirt, No. 7374, is cut in sizes 22 to 34 inches waist measure, is cut 
in three gores, has a separate train to be made in round or square outline. 

1541—Ladies’ Combination—Cut in sizes 34, 38 and 42 inches bust measure, This com- 
bination consists of a chemise and drawers and slips over the head. 

1775—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. The dress closes at the 
front and has a one-piece tucked, gathered skirt. 

7778—Ladies’ Shirt-waist—Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure, 
sleeves may be used and the revers may be used or omitted. 

1259—Ladies’ Norfolk Coat—Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. The coat may 
bé made with or without the applied box plait or yokes and with a notched 

or rolling collar, 

Price ef each pattern 10 cents, 


Lawn, 
Any of the 
Body 


The skirt is cut in four 


‘Long or short 


Address, Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, 








Suggestions About Clothes for the 
June Bride 


E BELIEVE from the patterns 

here pictured a trousseau may 
be planned of which any young 
woman might well be proud. These 
garments, and others deemed neces- 
sary, may be developed in a number 
of materials, priced to suit any pock- 
et book. Thoughtful planning pro- 
duces results that mere money cannot 
buy, and one deft with her needle 
can save much by finishing edges and 
trimming garments with simple 
stitches in handwork. 


First in importance, and rightly so, 
comes the wedding dress. Whether 
you have a “big wedding” at the 
church, or a quiet marriage at home, 
the white dress with veil is always in 
good taste. To those who can afford 
it, satin is the ideal material for the 
wedding dress, bit there will be few 
times later when such a dress could 
be used, so for utility’s sake other 
materials can well be used. White 
net, 50 cents a yard in 36 and 40-inch 
widths, makes a lovely dress. This is 
especially popular this season, being 
worn over either a silk slip or a plain 
slip’ of fine white goods. Oriental 
lace of a mesh to match the dress, 
provides a handsome finish. Organ- 
die, 50 cents to $2.50 a yard; white 
voile, 25 to 75 cents a yard; batiste, 25 
to 75 cents a yard, or plain white lawn 
will do splendidly for the dress. 

The milliner who makes your hat 
will make the veil for you, if you are 
afraid to attempt it yourself. Chiffon 
or tulle are beautiful for the veil, 
and the latter is usually very cheap. 
If you do not care for the veil a band 
of tulle or chiffon about the hair, or 
simply a beautiful white flower plac- 
ed becomingly, will be a good dress- 
ing for the head. 

If you are to_take a trip or visit at 
some distance a coat suit will be 
needed. The Norfolk jacket and skirt 
shown are good models for “home- 
spun” silk, Palm beach cloth, pongee, 
rough linen, or any of the mixed suit- 
ings. In our issue of March 4 was 
shown a short coat that is being much 
worn. This will be pretty in taffeta. 

To go with the traveling dress we 
are showing a shirtwaist that will be 
pretty made of ecru or white net, 
Georgette crepe, crepe de chine, voile, 
or one of the fancy waistings. It will 
be well to have several separate 
waists for wear with wash skirts. 

For church and afternoon wear 
dress No. 7775 will be lovely made of 
a becoming shade of taffeta with col- 
lar and sleeves of Georgette crepe. 
This material is as beautiful as chif- 
fon, but does not “tease,” and with 


care may be washed like cotton 
goods. Plain or figured voile or any 


of the fancy dress goods will also be 
good for this dress. 

At least one negligee will be neces- 
sary. Pretty soft silk may be used, 
but those made of the soft blue, pink 
or lavender crepes, which cost from 
10 cents per yard up, have the advan- 
tage of being easily laundered. A 
dressing sacque or combing jacket 
also comes in handily. Hand embroid- 
ered sprays in color are in good taste 
for the trimming of such a jacket and 
the boudoir cap to match. 

If you get only one hat, select it so 
that it will harmonize with both trav- 
eling dress and church dress. Shoes, 
gloves and parasol should also har- 
monize with the dresses, and this is 
even more to be desired than that 
they “match”. 

Besides the styles here shown, there 
were several good ones in our issue 
of April 1. For wear under the thin 
waists will be needed a camisole or 
fancy corset cover modeled after_No. 
7460. 

Pretty designs for house dresses of 
percale, gingham, chambray and linen 
have appeared from time to time. You 
will probably also need one or two 
dainty little lawn dresses for after- 
noon wear. These will be pretty made 
plain with the large collars and full, 
short skirts. See pattern No. 7783, in 
the May 13 issue. 
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Guaranteed Capacity 


TET TE f 
WE build Sturges Cans to be more 
than just good milk containers. 
Each Sturges Can is built to be true to 
rated capacity. This is a big advantage 


insures pleasing yourt 
bignews esteel plate is used. Care- JR 
ully tinned, seams soldered smooth [P¥ 
—easy to keep clean. Write for 
Catalog No. 116 . Estd. 1865. JF 


Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co., Chicago . 








Pump Comforts 


There’s nothing that makes farm life more 
worth while than an abundance of pure 
water for kitchen, bath, lawn, garden, 
\ i fire protection, # 
WA etc. mps are reasonable in 
\ price, and cost little to maintain. #/ 
Our service Dept. advises free on Jf 
selecting from the 300 styles of 


GOuLs PUMPS . 
EVERY SERVICE - 
hand, windmill, Gasoline 
motor. Rigidly tested. Guar 
anteed. Backed by 65 years 
experience. Sendto-dayfor 
our new free book ‘*Water 
Supply. for the Country g7 
Home.’’? Address De- 
partment P 


The Goulds Mfg.Co. ff 
Main Office & Works: 
Seneca Falls,N.Y. #f 
Branches: } 
Boston Chicago ff 
& Philadelphia # 
Pittsburgh 
New. Yor! 
Houston 
Atlanta 





















Profits! 


Are you getting them? Calf proats 


jean more | you now than ever fore, 
ea! 5 
eet aa is becoming more profitable each year. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


has been known since the year 1875 as the 
complete milk substitute. Cost less than half as much 
asm I 3 tes early matur- 
ity. Sold by dealers or direct from the maker. 

Write for New Data i5¢, fSintrease your calf prods. 


Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 6° Waukegan, Ill. 

















Turn Your Seed Pota- 
toes Into Ready Cash 


We are getting 
lots of inquiries 
for genuine Irish 
Cobbler and Look- 
out Mountain 
Seed Potatoes. 
If yours are 
good—if you 
know they are 
right — advertise 
them now. Thou- 
sands of our 
- readers will 
plant home gardens this year and “live at 
ome.”’ 
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Get your share of the increased trade. 
The Progressive Farmer. 











it se®s THAT’S RIGHT, 
I” UNCLE SAM. 

Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads ; — 
and careful attention while mak- 
ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
tomers are the first things nec- 
essary. The next thing is an adver- 





tisement in 
| The Progressive Farmer. 
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Speed and big capacity give the Ann 
Arbor owner unbeatable advantages 
that mean extra profits, quick, mon- 
ey-saving work at lowest cost. High 
speed with safety, true alignment, 
extra long feed opening, quick ‘‘grass- 
hopper” feeder arm. Neat work, too 
—eve bale smooth, free from 
tails.” Beat the weatherman. 
Especially Adapted for Baling Alfalfa, 


Vetch, Pea Vines, Soy Beans, Sudan 





Grass, Lespedeza, Sorghum and Straw. 


Many styles and sizes. Power presses 
in separate or combination outfits. 


GIBBS MACHINERY CO., Columbia, S. C. 
Distributors for the Carolinas. 


ANN ARBOR MACHINE 
COMPANY 
41 Broadway 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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| Cotton Quality 


“The man who feeds 
his Cotton well 
Will have long staple, 

good to sell. 
Who starves his Cot- 
ton much and late, 
Will get short staple, 
light of weight.” 


Write for Books and find out how 
to feed your Cotton for Profit 








WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 
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BIG RETURNS 









SMALL PRICE , 
ED Lo 
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net HRESHERS 


75 years of honest thresher building 

have won for us a national reputa- 

tion—a thresher forevery need, They are simple and sub- 

stantial in construction and lightin weight, No big repair 

bills—Gray’s are “made tostay.”” The cost islow but they 

yield a big return in money saving, They handle millo- 

maize, Kaffir corn, feterita, sorghum, rice, rye, wheat, oats, 

barley, beans, peas and grass seed, They do the work quick- 
ly and cleanly, 

Before buying a thresher send for our Cataloge=It’s free, 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS 
20 South St., Middletown Springs, Vt. 























THE BEST WAY TO 


BEAT THE 
BOLL WEEVIL 


Is to study our book 


THE BOLL WEEVIL 
PROBLEM 


By B. L. MOSS 


Managing Editor of the Progressive Farmer, 
and put its teachings into practice. 


Price: Cloth 75c; Paper 50c. 
With Progressive Farmer One Year, 
Cloth, $1.40. Paper, $1.15, 


Order Yours Today. 

















Our 1916 Farm Record Book will enable 
you to keep your accounts better. You can 
get it, together with a year’s subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer, for $1.15. 
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Pollyanna: The Glad Book 


(Trademark) 











By 
ELEANOR H. PORTER 











Copyright 1913 
By L. C. Page & Co., Inc. 











SYNOPSIS 

Pollyanna Whittier, daughter of a home 
Missionary, on the death of her father, comes 
to make her home with her maternal aunt, 
Miss Polly Harrington, a wealthy, but stern 
and severe-faced woman of forty. Pollyanna 
has no welcome waiting for her, and only 
the bare little attic room at the top of the 
old mansion. Miss Polly plans to bring Pol- 
lyanna up with a strict adherence to ‘‘duty.”’ 
Pollyanna begins immediately to teach the 
“glad game’ to her aunt’s household and 
the neighbors, 





CHAPTER XI 


Introducing Jimmy 


UGUST came. August brought sev- 

eral surprises and some changes— 
none of which, however, were really a 
surprise to Nancy. Nancy, since Pol- 
lyanna’s arrival, had come to look for 
surprises and changes. 

First there was the kitten. 

Pollyanna found the kitten mewing 
pitifully some distance down the road. 
When systematic questioning of the 
neighbors failed to find any one who 
claimed it, Pollyanna brought it home 
at once, as a matter of course. 

“And I was glad I didn’t find any 
one who owned it, too,” she told her 
aunt in happy confidence; ‘cause I 
wanted to bring it home all the time. 
I love kitties. I knew you'd be glad 
to let it live here.” 

Miss Polly looked at the forlorn 
little gray bunch of neglected misery 
in Pollyanna’s arms, and_ shivered: 
Miss Polly did not care for cats—not 
even pretty, healthy, clean ones. 

“Ugh! Pollyanna! What a dirty 
little beast! And it’s sick, I’m sure, 
and all mangy and fleay.” 

“I know it, poor little thing,” croon- 
ed Pollyanna, tenderly, looking into 
the little creature’s frightened eyes. 
“And it’s all trembly, too, it’s so scar- 
ed. You see it doesn’t know, yet that 
we’re going to keep it, of course.” 

“No—nor anybody else,” retorted 
Miss Polly, with meaning emphasis. 

“Oh, yes, they do,’ nodded Polly- 
anna, entirely misunderstanding her 
aunt’s words. “I told everybody we 
should keep it if I didn’t find where it 
belonged. I knew you'd be glad to 
have it—poor little lonesome thing!” 

Miss Polly opened her lips and 
tried to speak; but in vain. The cur- 
ious helpless feeling that had been 
hers so often since Pollyanna’s arri- 
val, had her now fast in its grip. 

“Of course I knew,” hurried on Pol- 
lyanna, gratefully, “that you wouldn’t 
let a dear little lonesome kitty go 
hunting for a home when you’d just 
taken me in; and I said so to Mrs. 
Ford when she asked if you’d let me 
keep it. Why, I had the Ladies’ Aid, 
you know, and Kitty didn’t have any- 
body. I knew you'd feel that way,” 
she nodded happily, as she ran from 
the room. 

“But, Pollyanna,’ remonstrated 
Miss Polly. “I don’t—”’ But Polly- 
anna was already halfway to the 
| kitchen, calling: 








“Nancy, Nancy, just see this dear 
| little kitty that Aunt Polly is going to 
| bring up along with me!” And Aunt 
| Polly, in the sitting room—who ab- 
horred cats—fell back in her chair 
| with a gasp of dismay, powerless to 
| remonstrate. 
| The next day it was a dog, even dir- 
tier and more forlorn, perhaps, than 
was the kitten; and again Miss Polly, 
| to her dumbfounded amazement, found 
herself figuring as a kind protector 
j}and an angel of mercy—a role that 
| Pollyanna so unhesitatingly thrust 
|upon her as a matter of course, that 
|} the woman—who abhorred dogs even 
|more than she did cats, if possible— 
found herself as before, powerless to 
remonstrate. 


When, in less than a week, how- 
ever, Pollyanna brought home a 
small, ragged boy, and confidently 
claimed the same protection for him, 


Miss Polly did have something to say, 
It happened after this wise. 

On a pleasant Thursday morning 
Pollyanna had been taking calf’s-foot 
jelly again to Mrs. Snow. Mrs. Snow 
and Pollyanna were the best of 
friends now. Their friendship had 
started from the third visit Pollyanna 
had made, the one after she had told 
Mrs. Snow of the game. Mrs. Snow 
herself was playing the game now, 
with Pollyanna. To be sure, she was 
not playing it very well—she had 
been sorry for everything for so long, 
that it was not easy to be glad for 
anything now. But under Pollyanna’s 
cheery instructions and merry laugh- 
ter at her mistakes, she was learning 
fast. To-day, even, to Pollyanna’s 
huge delight, she had said that she 
was glad Pollyanna brought calf-foot 
jelly, because that was just what she 
had been wanting—she did not know 
that Milly, at the front door, had told 
Pollyanna that the minister’s wife 
had already that day sent over a 
great bowlful of that same kind of 
jelly. 

Pollyanna was thinking of this now 
when suddenly she saw the boy. 

The boy was sitting in a disconso- 
late little heap by the roadside, whit- 
tling half-heartedly at a small stick. 

“Hullo,” smiled Pollyanna, engag- 
ingly. 

The boy glanced up, but he looked 
away again, at once. 

“Hullo yourself,” he mumbled. - 

Pollyanna laughed. 

“Now you don’t look as if you’d be 
glad even for calf’s-foot jelly,” she 
chuckled, stopping before him. 

The boy stirred restlessly, gave her 
a surprised look, and began to whittle 
again at his stick, with the dull, 
broken-bladed knife in his hand. 

Pollyanna hesitated, then dropped 
herself comfortably down on the 
grass near him. In spite of Polly- 
anna’s brave assertion that she was 
“used to Ladies’ Aiders,”’ and “didn’t 
mind,” she had sighed at times for 
some companion of her own age. 
Hence her determination to make the 
most of this one. 

“My name’s Pollyanna Whittier,” 
she began _ pleasantly. “What’s 
yours?” 

Again the boy stirred restlessly. He 
even almost got to his feet. But he 
settled back. 

“Jimmy Bean,” he grunted with un- 
gracious indifference. 

“Good! Now we’re introduced. I’m 
giad you did your part—some folks 
don’t, you know. I live at Miss Polly 
Harrington’s house. Where do you 
live?” 

“Nowhere.” 

“Nowhere! Why, you can’t do that 
—everybody lives somewhere,” as- 
serted Pollyanna. 

“Well, I don’t—just now. 
in’ up a new place.” 

“Oh! Where it is?” 

The boy regarded her with scornful 
eyes. 

“Silly! As if I’'d be a-huntin’ for it 
—if I knew!” 

Pollyanna tossed her head a little. 
This was not a nice boy, and she did 
not like to be called “silly.” Still, he 
was somebody besides—old folks. 

“Where did you live—before?” she 
queried. 


Vm hunt- 


“Well, if you ain’t the beat’em for 
askin’ questions!” sighed the boy im- 
patiently. 

“I have to be,” retorted Pollyanna 
calmly, “else I couldn’t find out a 
thing about you. If you’d talk more I 
wouldn’t talk so much.” 

The boy gave a short laugh. It was 
a sheepish laugh, and not quite a 
willing one; but his face looked a lit- 
tle pleasanter when he spoke this 
time. 


. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


All right then—here goes! I’m Jim- 
my Bean, and I’m ten years old goin’ 
on eleven. I come last year to live 
at the Orphans’ Home; but they’ve 
got so many kids there ain’t much 
room for me, an’ I wa’n’t never want- 
ed, anyhow, I don’t believe. So I’ve 
quit. I’m goin’ ter live somewhcres 
else—but I hain’t found the place, yet. 
I'd like a home—just a common one, 
ye know, with a mother in it, instead 
of a Matron. If ye has a home, ye 
has folks; an’ I hain’t had folks since 
Dad died. So I’m a-huntin’ now. I’ve 
tried four houses, but—they didn’t 
want me—though I said I expected 
ter work, ’course. There! Is that all 
you want ter know?” The boy’s voice 
had broken a little over the last two 
sentences. 

“Why, what a shame!” sympathized 


Pollyanna. “And didn’t there any- 
body want you? O dear! I know 
just how you feel, because after— 


after my father died, too, there wasn’t 
anybody but the Ladies’ Aid for me, 
until Aunt Polly said she’d take—” 

Pollyanna stopped abruptly. The 
dawning of a wonderful idea began to 
show in her fact. 

“Oh, I know just the place for you,” 
she cried. “Aunt Polly’ll take you—I 
know she will! Didn’t she take me? 
And didn’t she take Fluffy and Buffy, 
when they didn’t have anyone to love 
them, or any place to go?—and 
they’re only cats and dogs. Oh, come, 


I know Aunt Polly’ll take you! You 
don’t know how good and kind 
she is!” 

Jimmy Bean’s thin little face 


brightened. 

“Honest Injun? Would she, now? 
I'd work, ye know, an’ I’m real 
strong!” He bared a small, bony arm. 

“Of course she would! Why, my 
Aunt Polly is the nicest lady in the 
world—now that my mamma has gone 
to be a Heaven angel. And there’s 
rooms—heaps of ’em,” she continued, 
springing to her feet, and tugging at 
his arm.. “It’s an awful big house. 
Maybe, though,” she added a little 
anxiously, as they hurried on, “maybe 
you'll have to sleep in the attic room. 
I did, at first. But there’s screens 
there now, so ’twon’t be so hot, and 
the flies can’t get in, either, to bring 
in the germ-things on their feet. Did 
you know about that? It’s perfectly 
lovely! Maybe she’ll let you read the 
book if you’re good—I mean, if you’re 
bad. And you’ve got freckles, too,”’— 
with a critical glance—‘‘so you'll be 
glad there isn’t any looking-glass; 
and the outdoor picture is nicer than 
any wall-one could be; so you won’t 
mind sleeping in that room at all, ’m 
sure,’ panted Pollyanna, finding sud- 
denly that she needed the rest of her 
breath for purposes other than talk- 
ing. 

“Gorry!” exclaimed Jimmy Bean 
tersely and uncomprehendingly, but 
admiringly. Then he added: va J 
shouldn’t think anybody who could 
talk like that, runnin’, would need ter 
ask no questions ter fill up time 
with !” 

Pollyanna laughed. 

“Well, anyhow, you can be glad of 
that,” she retorted; “for when I’m 
talking, you don’t have to!” 

When the house was reached, Pol- 


lyanna unhesitatingly piloted her 
companion straight into the pres- 


ence of her amazed aunt. 

“Oh, Aunt Polly,” she triumphed. 
“Just look a-here! ve got something 
ever so much nicer, even, than Fluffy 
for you to bring up. It’s a real live 
boy. He won’t mind a bit sleeping in 
the attic, at first, you know, and he 
says he’ll work; but I shall need him 
the most of the time to play with, I 
reckon.” 

Miss Polly grew white, then very 
red. She did not quite understand; 
but she thought she understood 
enough. 

“Pollyanna, what does this mean? 
Who is this dirty little boy? Where 
did you find him?” she demanded 
sharply. 

The “dirty little boy” fell back a 
step and looked toward the door. Pol- 
lyanna laughed merrily. 

(Continued next week) 
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Saturday, May 27, 1916] 


| THE POULTRY YARD 


Some Hints on the Care of Chicks 


RESH water is needed for the 

chicks at all times. 

It should be kept in vessels so con- 
structed that they may be thoroughly 
scrubbed out. 

Nothing is worse for chickens than Call to order. 
bad water. Reports of cholera nearly Invocation—Rev. 
always follow. iiinmiaee : 

Seatter some lime in the low places Renyonse to Address of Welcome—J. B. 
where pools of water form; then fill wient cairo, Ga. 
in with dirt. President's Address—C. A. Simpson, Mon- 

This compels the chickens to drink ticello, Fia. 
from the vessels provided. Intercropping for the Land’s Sake, as Well 

Safety first. Keep a sharp lookout as for the Man’s sake—A. S. Perry, Cuthbert, 
for lice. The chicks should be exam- Ga., and B. W. Stone, Thomasville, Ga. 
ined carefully. Best Method of Top-working—cC. A. Locke, 

Look in the pockets made by the Eufaula, Ala. 
large- wing feathers. Lice may be ean 0% 
found here when they are nowhere 
else on the body. 

It is easy to make an insect powder. Gairo, Ga. 

Here is one that is cheap and easy to Fungous Diseases and Field Observations— 
make: Get about a peck of the finest S. M. McMurran, Thomasville, Ga. 

road dust that can be procured—as Pecan Soils of the Georgia-Florida Section 
fine as flour; buy 4 ounces of carbolic —J- Wm. Firror, Athens, Ga. 

acid or most any of the creoline com- Nursery ane ee — in Europe— 
pounds and mix with 8 ounces of ker- ™* M@Jewski, Monticello, Fla. 

osene or coal oil. Pour this liquid 
into the dust and stir until thorough- Sitiniond. te: Hahare, Patien. Os 

ly mixed. _Now run this through a Needed Legislation for the Wetehepnae~ 
fine sieve, if one cam be had. Now add _ , yy. parker, Moultrie, Ga. 

¥%4 pound of snuff, and mix thorough- Round Table—Report on the Behavior of 
ly. Put the whole in a closed can or tho Varieties—Americus, H. W. 
jar, that it may retain its strength. Smithwick; Albany, H. C. White; Fitzgerald, 
Dust the chicks with this mixture, Berry Fohl; Cairo, J. B. Wight; Thomasville, 
rubbing it through their feathers so 5: W. Stone; Monticello, W. W. Bassett; 
that it will go down to the skin, Waycross J. FP. Wilson. | 

Throw a little over them in the brood 
coop. It will do no harm, lice or no 
lice. 

Chicks need grit. Coarse sand and 
gravel may be had from the banks of 
most any stream. Then the chicks - Data on the Blooming of the Different Va- 
will not have “hard crops.” rieties—H. P. Stuckey, Athens, Ga., Slater 

Charcoal is essential and easily Wight, Cairo, Ga. 
made. Miscellaneous 

Report of Standing Committees, 

Free range and green _ pasturage Selection of Place for Next Meeting. 
make the business economical. Wicétion. of) Omieank: 

Bugs and worms will be turned into Thursday, 2 p. m, 
money instead of becoming ‘crop This afternoon will be devoted to an auto- 
pests. The chicks then take the place mobile ride complimentary to the members 
of our once beautiful supply of birds. of the Association by the Chamber of Com- 

. merce, to some livestock farms, pecan groves, 

Give them cracked corn and wheat, gna other points of interest. 
half and half. Information 

Mash feed composed of one-half All meetings are open to the public and 
wheat bran is also good. will be held in the rooms of the Chamber 

Corn and oats ground together, with of Commerce, South of the Postoffice. 
the addition Of 10 per cent of beef Everyone interested in nut growing is urg- 
scrap, if available, is a good feed. This 
can be fed dry or dampened with wa- 
ter or milk. The latter is best. 





Georgia-Florida Peean Growers te 
Meet 


HE tenth annual convention of 

the Georgia-Florida Pecan Grow- 
ers’ Association will be held at Thom- 
asville, Ga., May 31 and June 1. Fol- 
lowing is the interesting program: 








Wednesday, May 31, 10 a.m, 


O. F. Cook, 


welcome—Mayor J. Fondren 


Wednesday 2 p.m. 
Report of First Year’s Progress of the 
National Pecan Exchange—C. A. VanDuzee, 





Wednesday, 7:30 p.m, 
Gathering and Preparing the Nut Crop for 


Leading 


Thursday, 9 a.m, 
Fertilizers and Soil Building—H, C. White, 
Putney, Ga. 
Latest Development in Control of Insects 
in the Pecan Grove—H. K. Miller, Monticel- 
lo, Fla. 


3usiness, 


ed to be present. 
Plenty of hotel accomodations at reason- 
able rates. 
Officers and Directors 
Never feed on the ground. Use a President, C. A. Simpson, Monticello, Fla, 
trough. Vice-President, W. P. Bullard, Albany, Ga. 
2 Sec’ty.-Treas., W. W. Bassett, Monticello, 
Keep the pullets that are hatched yg 
out now, as they are the ones that J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 
will lay the high-priced eggs. Those Hl. K. Miller, Monticello, Fla. 
pullets hatched later will be too B. W. Stone, Thomasville, Ga. 
young. In other words, seli the cock- H, C. White, Putney, Ga. 
erels, but keep all the early pullets. 
Try these things just once. 
You may be surprised.—United 
States Extension Service. 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 





Lice on Chicks 


$s HAT can I do for 
chicks ?” asks a reader. 
Work well a little creolin or zeno- 
leum into either vaseline or lard, and 
put avery little on the head and 
throat of each chick. A little touch 
under the vent will help. Then give 


lice On the embarrassing scarcity of freights, Cot 


on mill consumption for April in 


did not come up to expectations, Neverth« 


by over 1,100,000 bales and indicated a tota 


the hen a good dusting with insect for the year of fully 7,500,000 bales, One 


powder of some kind. If you have 
none, work some mercurial ointment 


into lard or vaseline and apply below at the current differences. 


vent, and under both wings. Mercu- will be paid for lots consisting mainiy of 

rial ointment is simply mercury Oe ee ee 
° . e now mostly of the higher grades, 

(quicksilver) worked into firm lard ax Genk ta teeta eure Weed ee eek mdb 


until no particles of the metal can be 
seen and the whole mass has a bluish- 


gray tint. Some druggists call it be. It seems to be the idea that advanced 
“blue ointment.” prices will encourage heavier late~plantings, 

I would suggest clearing out and nd this is not at all unlikely to prove the pore Penis 
burning all old litter. Then for mites, © Still remains the matter of seed defi- 
; ciency, especially as it is officially stated 


which you are sure to have, white- 
wash containing kerosene oil, car- 
bolic acid or zenoleum, applied all 
over wood work, warm. Then twice 
a week spray roosts, nests, etc., with 
kerosene oil in which naphthalene 
flakes are dissolved. F. J. R. 


that much replanting is 


with germination. 


certainly appears 


would be 


THE market has been well sustained this 
week and prices have held up to the high 
point of the season, 134c for good middling. 


There has been a good demand in spite of [ 


ton keeps moving out for both domestic and 
foreign account, although the census report |} 
America 
2s Dam, a 28-lb cow. 
less, it showed that domestic consumption 
for nine months exceeded that of last year 


preference of the buyer for the lower grades 
Some premium 


liable line on the new crop outlook, but is 
not yet assured as to what the acreage will 


necessary, drouth 
having in many parts of the belt interfered 
Where cotton is up to a 
good stand the prospects seem quite favor 
able. The outlook for good prices next fall 
favorable, but all this 
spoiled by one year of excessive 


production, and no farmer should be misled 
by glittering promises to neglect making all 
possible provision for his other requirements, 
Then he is safe in any event, and the more 
he gets for his cotton the better. 
W. T. WILLIAMS, 
Savannah, Ga. 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm pro- 
ducts in the markets of North Carolina as 
reported to the Division of Markets for the | 
week ending Saturday, May 13 
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Apples — Asheville, $5@6.50; Durham, $5; 
wreensboro, $3.50; Raleigh, $4@5; Rocky 
Mount, $4.50; Winston-Salem, $3; Atlanta, 
Ga., $2.50@5.00. 

Chicago, Ill—No 2 white corn, 7714 @75c; 
(delivered in Raleigh, 92% @90c). No. 2 
yellow corn, 79@75c; (delivered in Raleigh, 
94@90c). 

No. 1 Potatoes—Per barrel: New York, $3 


@ 3.25; Pittsburg, $38@3.15; Philadelphia, 
$3.36 @ 3.60. 
No. 1 Sweet Potatoes—Per barrel, New 


York, 40@80c (basket); Pittsburg, $2@2.50 
(crate); Philadelphia, $1.50@1.75; Washing- 
ton, $1.75 @2.00. 


BUTTER, EGGS, AND POULTRY PRICES 
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26@28'%4e; 
New Or- 


Butter—Chicago (creamery), 
New York (extra), 30@31%c; 
leans (fancy creamery), 34% @35c. 

Eggs—Chicago (firsts), 20%@22c; New 
York (extra fine), 24% @25c; New Orleans 
(fresh), 19c. 


PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 
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(Political Advertisement) 


A. J. McKinnon’s Candidacy for Com- 


missioner of Agriculture Meets 
Approval of Farmers 





A. J. McKinnon of Maxton, North Carolina, 
candidate for Commissioner of Agriculture is 
receiving the support and endorsement of 
men of all occupations and from all over 
the state in his candidacy. The following is 
one of the many letters of approval received 
by him: 

FAIRVIEW FARM 
The Sanitary Dairy 
J. B. Allen, Prop. 


Berkshire Swine 
Henderson N, C., May 6th, 1916. 
Mr. A. J. McKinnon, 
Maxton, N. C, 
Dear Sir: 

I have your letter asking: my support for 
Commissioner of Agriculture. I assure you I 
shall be glad to render any service I can in 
your behalf. 

This office could mean much to the farm- 
ing interests of North Carolina if it were 
properly and efficiently and ‘‘fearlessly’’ ad- 
ministered, 

From the endorsement of your home peo- 
and District Conventions, to- 
gether with your reputation as a business 
man, North Carolina would be fortunate to 
secure your services, I am, 

Yours to command, 
J. B. ALLEN. 





(Political Advertisement) 


For Secretary of State 





Vote for J. Bryan Grimes, of Pitt 
County, because he has made good 
and has made that office a model of 
efficiency. 

Why should the only farmer who 
has been a member of the Council of 


| State in a generation be singled out 


and opposed by the Machine? 


The farmers cast 80 per cent of the 
votes of the Democratic Party and 
hold 2 per cent of the offices. 


Vote for him on June 3rd and see 
that your friends vote for him. 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep or Cattle. 


Name, address and num stam on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 
F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hurea St. 











% tal. New oF REE 
quotes factory pri- 
ces, 13e per rod mi 
Freight prepaid. Samplefreealso. Address. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co.,Dept. 87 Cleveland, 0. 


ASHBURN HOLSTEINS 


lk For production buy an ORMSBY bred 

bull. This family of Holsteins now 

hold the world’s record for the yearly and seven 

day divisions. We have them for reasonable prices. 

We are located in the oldest Holstein centre of the 

West. Write for description and price of our bull 
calves. 


J. J. REID & SON, 











Oconomowoc, Wis. 








REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS— 
For Sale: Two old enough for light service. 
Also 3 Berkshire boars 90 days old. 
A. & M. College Dairy 
West Raleigh, N.C. 








dyke Sadie Vale 86215. 
He is also out of a 30-lb. cow. 

We have several young bull and heifer 
low prices, out of record dams. 


1 


above sires. 
Let us hear from you your wants. 


PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM 


Holsteins and Guernseys—200 Head to Select From 
Herd headed by Sir Pontiac Rorcie Korndyke 88356 son of Pontiac Korndyke 25982. 
Junior sire, King Korndyke Sadie Vale Veeman 128133 Son of King Korn- 
Records ot his three nearest dams, an average 32.81 butter in 7 days. 


calves from both the above sires at, exceptional 


Also some heifers sired by Pontiac Rorcie Korddyke, bred 
feature of the recent market has been the | rnd safe in calf to King Korndyke Sadie Vale Veeman, also matured cows bred to both the 
Also pure bred and and high grade Guernsey cows and heifers. 

Give asa trial; we will surely please you, 


PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM 


" OXFORD DEPOT 


ORANGE COUNTY 


NEW YORK 















Prices. One-piece 


SHIPPED QUICK 
FROM RICHMOND 


Famous Spotless Rubber Roofing—the South's favorite roofing 

material. Weare roofing headquarters; over 5,000,000 sq. ft. sold to southern 
farmers last year. Astrictly first-quality weather-proof, water-tight roofing, 
sold direct by “South’s Mail Order House” at 4 to ¥% less than usual |. 


fully guaranteed. g 
he Spotiess Co., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


rolls of 108 sq. ft. with nails and cement; easy to lay; 
Write for free samples and catalog of 5000 bargains. 











When writing to advertisers say, 
Progressive Farmer.” 





“] saw your advertisement in 
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HUSTLER 







—- 
FU 2. bere: 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is aceurnte, durable, light run- 
ning, fa.t cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first class Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc. 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem,N.C. 
: and Columbia, S. C. 
Address Nearest Point. 












LOOKS BETTER. LASTS LONGER. 


COSTS LESS PER JOB THAN THE 
OTHER KINDS. 


WHY NOT BUY IT! 


Ask your dealer or write 
for information. 


THE H. B. DAVIS CO., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


AFISH WILL BITE 


like hungry wolves if you use OLD FISHER: 
MAN'S LURE 25°¢s Box. Different from any 
other bait. Fills your nets, traps or lines. 

Guaranteed Results. Also carry com- 
49 plete line seines, tramme! nets, hoop 
nets, fish traps, etc. at extremely low 
rices, Largest Trappers’ Supply 
epartment in America. 


: F,. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
Se Se ‘ Dept.11, St. Louis, Mo. 



















G@ooD 


OSITION 


Secured or Your Money Back 
if you take the Draughon Training, the 
training that business men indorse. You 
can take it at college or by. mail. Write to-day 
DRAUGHON’S PRaCTICAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Box 25 Nashville, Tenn. 





















Runs on Alcohol 


anywhere. No electricity, wires or 
springs. Convenient. Much cheaper 
to operate than other fans, 12-inch 

lades. Roller bearing. Reliable. 
Brings genuine comfort and satis- 
faction. Ideal for the sick room. 3rd 
season. A proved success. The Won- 
der Fan. Price $16.50 cash with or- 









deronly, delivery prepaid in the 
continental U.S. A. LAKE BREEZE 
MOTO, 574 W. Monroe St. Chicago 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS \ 


$1.00 per 1,000. 
Quick shipment. 7,090 bushels select po- 
tatoes bedded. 5 varieties. Send 10 per 
cent and balance will be sent C. O. D, 
ifyou like. y, & R. BALLARD, 
Dept. F, ASHBURN, GA. 

















MAKES 
OLD ROOF 


At remarkably low cost this prep- 
aration will make the old roof as 





good as new._ Use on felt, metal 
or shingles. Stops the leaks, Big 
money saver. Write for full in- 


formation. The D.T.Bohon Co. 
10 Broad St., Harrodsburg, Ky. 











A Money Maker For You 

Strongest, Most Dur= 
able, Most Economical, “Steel Queen 
and Simplest Baler Made—best work— 
capacity 10 perfect bales in 5 minutes— 
exclusive features, Fully guaranteed 50 styles. Hand, 
Horse, Belt and Engine Power. rite for free catalog. 














-* 


Whitman Agricultural Co., 6943 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. | 








ALL EXPENSES PAID 


Visit New York and Yellowstone National Park as 
our guest. 

Let us Pay for Your Vacation. 
Small amount of work Required. Not a Contest. 
No votes to get. Full Particulars on Request. 

Southern Woman’s Magazine, 
Nashville, Tonn. 














e q e like hungry wolves 

A Fish Bite any time, ison use 
2 * MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 
, Best fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you 
busy poling them out. Write today and get 

a box to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 5, St.Louis, Mo 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 











J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 














MORE CANDIDATES’ ANSWERS 


Study What the Various Candidates 
Have Said, Noting Those Who Fail- 
ed to Respond, and Decide What 
Candidates to Support at Primary 
June 3 


‘ ETTERS asking for expressions 
a concerning the big issues before 
the farmers of North Carolina, 

as endorsed by the State Farmers’ 
Union, were. sent. on April 12 to all 


| candidates for state offices. 


We. have already printed answers 
from -several candidates for various 
offices; but the offices of most impor- 
tance to farmers are Governor and 
Commissioner of Agriculture. All the 
candidates for these offices in both 
parties answered fully before the 30- 
day time limit expired on May 12 ex- 
cept Mr. E. L. Daughtridge, candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination 
for Governor. On’ April 24 he ac- 
knowledged receipt of Secretary 
Fairies’ letter of April 12, saying, “I 


lords and (c) increased rate on lands 
held out of use.” Yes. 

4. “Provision for incorporating ru- 
ral communities.” Yes. 
5. “Initiative and 

Yes. 

6. “A stringent anti-usury law, and 
laws regulating banks as public-ser- 
vice corporations.” Yes. 

7. “Giving some official authority 
to regulate insurance rates.” Yes. 

8. “A State warehouse’ system 
somewhat like the South Carolina 
Dian. oY GS: 

9. “A simplified and popularized 
Torrens system of registering land 
titles.” Yes.. 

10. “Provisions for furnishing text- 
books to the people at cost.” Yes. 

11. “Requiring retained attorneys 
for public service corporations to 
sever connections before entering the 
Legislature.” Yes. 

JAMES S. MANNING. 

(3) Hon; bl. Ht Calvert says: 

“My time for a number of years 
has been fully taken up with the 


referendum.” 





shall they see light ? 


and meager their recompense. 


pitiable. 


their places and continue the fight. 


Will they meet it? 





WHO WILL SOLVE THIS PROBLEM? 


UR tenant farmers, courageous, honest, patient and long-suffering, when 
When shall their burdens be lifted ? 
time they go forth, and with our brothers in black set their hands to the plow. 
They bend their backs to the burden, and when the frost falls they have added 
$1,000,000,000 to the wealth of the world. But small, indeed, is their share, 
Every two years, according to the government 
census, they move from one place to another. 

They build no homes, they live in rude huts, no flowers about their dwell- 
ings, no trees to shade them from the sun, consumed by the summer's heat and 
and chilled by the winter's cold, no lawns about their houses, no garden fences; 
and with the accursed cotton plant crowding the very threshold of their rude 
dwellings and thrusting its limbs into their very windows, their lot is indeed 


Their sons and daughters come to manhood and womanhood, desert the 
farms and are lost in some distant community. 
is over, they are laid to rest in the rude churchyards of the country, others take 
They have established no permanent 
homes, their kith and kin are scattered far and wide, and the places that knew 
them once know them no more forever. 

I have no word of criticism for men like these. 
among them, I sprang fromthem. Who shall undertake to lead these men out 
of the wilderness of their troubles? Men whom they elevate to high offices in 
the state and national government are ever ready to teach them politics, but 
they are not prepared to help them solve their problems of life. 
responsibility rests at this time upon men in authority and men in high offices, 


In the spring- 


Finally, when their pilgrimage 


I know them, I have lived 


A fearful 


—Joseph T. Holleman. 








will try in a few days to write you.” 
But in spite of repeated notices sent 
him he failed to make any statement 
putting his views before the farmers. 
Among the candidates for Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Maj. Graham’s 
and Mr. Hobbs’s answers were given 
two weeks ago, and the answers of 
Messrs. French and McKinnon last 
week. We are giving this week the 
answers of Hon. F. A. Linney, the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor. 


For Attorney-General 


OR the office of Attorney-General 
there are several candidates in the 
Democratic primary. 

(1) The answers of Mr. N. A. Sin- 
clair were given last week. 

(2) Another candidate is ex-Judge 
James S. Manning, whose speech at 
the recent State Farmers’ Union, 
showing the constitutionality of race 
segregation in land ownership, show- 
ed his attitude on this question. His 
other answers follow: 

1. “Repeal of the merchant’s crop 
lien.” Yes; if the croppers and ten- 
ants desire it. 

2. “Provisions permitting neigh- 
borhoods to adopt race segregation in 
land ownership.” Yes. 

3. “A just and equitable system of 
taxation, (a) lightening the burdens 
upon labor by putting a larger pro- 
portion on inheritances, (b) with con- 
stitutional provision for a lower rate 
on resident than on absentee land- 


study of general legal questions, es- 
pecially the construction of constitu- 
tions and statutes, I have had no oc- 
casion particularly to investigate the 
questions asked, and could not an- 
swer them with any degree of confi- 
dence and definiteness which would 
be satisfactory to myself.” 

(4) The answers of Col. Edmund 
Jones can be given only in abbrevia- 
ted form. Important points are as 
follows: 

“1. The.merchants crop lien should 
be repealed. It is susceptible of 
being used very oppressively, and 
sometimes is. It tends to deprive the 
lienor of an ‘open market.’ There is 
no reason why this class of a mer- 
chant’s customers, as distinguished 
from all others, should, by a kind of 
statutory magic, be held to hava 
bound itself by a preferred lien upon 
the fruits of its future labor. 

“2. Provisions permitting neigh- 
borhoods to adopt race segregation 
in land ownership are very desirable, 
but impracticable because unconstitu- 
tional. Under the Federal and State 
constitutions, as well as under the 
common law, there cannot be one law 
for the whitemman and another law for 
the Negro.” [Col. Jones evidently ov- 
erlooks the fact that the proposed 
law would apply to both races alike.] 
“3. The sooner we get away from 
the deadly ‘ad valorem system’, the 
better for the people and the state. 


It is seriously doubted however 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


whether a lower rate on resident than 
on absentee landlords is not repug- 
nant to the constitution of the United 
States.” 

Other features of the Union pro- 
gram are generally approved by Col. 
Jones, except the Torrens System, 
which he thinks is impracticable, and 
the initiative and referendum which 
he seems to think unnecessary. 

For Secretary of State 
HE answers. of .Col. J.. Bryan 
Grimes, candidate for Democratic 
nomination for Secretary of -State 
were given two weeks ago. Here are 
the answers of Mr. J. A. Hartness: 


1. I favor the repeal of the present 


crop lien law as soon as a better sys- 
tem can be devised and enacted into 
law. : 

2. I believe that a constitutional 
law permitting neighborhoods which 


desire race segregation in land own- 


ership should be adopted. , 

3. I believe in a just and equitabl 
system of taxation. 

4. “Provision for incorporating ru- 
ral communities.” Yes, where rural 
communities desire incorporation. 

5. I favor the general proposition 
of the initiative and referendum of 
important questions in which the peo- 
ple are interested. 

6. “A stringent anti-usury law, 
and laws regulating banks as public- 
service corporations.” Yes. 

7. “Giving some official authority 
to regulate insurance rates.” Yes. 

8 “I am not acquainted with the 
South Carolina system, but heartily 
favor a state warehouse system.” 

9. “A simplified and popularized 
Torrens system of registering titles.” 
Yes, 

10. ‘Provisions for furnishing text- 
books to the people at cost.” Yes. 

ll. “Requiring retained attorneys 
for public-service corporations to 
sever such connections before enter- 
ing the Legislature.” This is a ques- 
tion which is with the people of the 
various counties and senatorial dis- 
tricts, and it is for them to say whom 
they will have to represent them. 

J. A. HARTNESS. 


Insurance Commissioner 


HE candidates for Insurance Com- 

missioner in the primary answer 
the question as to regulation of insur- 
ance rates as follows: 


Mr. J. KR. Young: “I favor the 
strictest supervision of insurance 


companies, their methods, contracts 
and rates.” 

Mr. C. T. McClenaghan: “In the in- 
surance business active competition is 
the solution of the rate question. One 
person or one corporation should not 
arbitrarily fix a rate. The people are 
entitled to be shown that their rates 
are fair. Insurance companies should 
realize it is to their interest to make 
their system of rating simple so that 
each individual can understand how 
his rate is made, and have a chance 
to appeal if the rate is exorbitant.” 


Answers of Hon. Frank A. Linney, 

Republican Candidate for Governor: 

Boone, N. C., May 9, 1916. 
Mr. E. C. Faires, Aberdeen, N. C. 
Dear Sir: 

Your resolutions received and while 
Iam not running in the primary, hav- 
ing been declared the nominee of my 
party, | do not hesitate to give my 
opinion on each of the questions. 

1. I favor the repeal of the mer- 
chant’s lien law and_ substituting 
therefor a well guarded law permit- 
ting the merchants to make advances 
and charge not exceeding 6 per cent 
interest on the cash sale price of the 
article advanced. 

2. I favor race segregation in land 
ownership and believe that the right 
of eminent domain, that requires pri- 
vate rights to yield to public conven- 
iences, broad enough to uphold such a 
law properly framed. 

3. I believe in a just and equitable 
system of taxation and in taxing in- 
heritances, but do not believe in mak- 
ing the tax on lands owned by absen- 
tee land holders, and the tax on lands 
out of use, higher than the general 
land tax. I believe that every citizen 
should be encouraged to own lands 
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whether he can live on it or not. Be- 
sides I believe in the farm life com- 
munity, that will collect the farmers 
together in communities in easy 
reach of their farms. The good roads 
of the state will permit an absentee 
landlord to supervise his farm though 
many miles from it. I cannot favor 
anything that will tend to discourage 
any man from owning farm lands. 

4. I am heartily in favor of the in- 
corporation of rural communities and 
believe that this law should go with 
the community farm life. 

5. I believe that a. better remedy 
than the initiative and referendum is 
to have the state more nearly equally 
divided politically so that when one 
party fails to respond to the demand 
of the people the other can be placed 
in power. I still believe representa- 
tive government the best that we can 
devise unless the majority of one 
party becomes so large that the party 
believes itself free from possibility of 
defeat and refuses to yield to the de- 
mands of the people. Then we need 
the initiative and referendum or any- 
thing to get rid of that party. But un- 
der normal conditions I am not in 
favor of this provision except in 
changing fundamental laws. 

6. I am in favor of stringent anti- 
usury laws and believe that banks 
should be controlled as public service 
corporations. I believe that we should 
have such an anti-usury law as will 
prevent the banks from receiving 
more than 6 per cent and make it the 
duty of the bank examiner to report 
to the solicitor of the district in 
which the bank is located every in- 
stance in which more than the legal 
rate has been charged and make it his 
duty to prosecute and recover the 
penalties now provided by law, the 
action to be brought in the name of 
the state and the penalties turned 
into the school fund, and make the 
officers of the bank who makes the 
loan guilty of a misdemeanor. 

7. I believe that insurance rates 
should be regulated by a board cre- 
ated for that purpose, or give to the 
corporation commission this power 
enlarged so as to give the people and 
the insurance companies a just and 
equitable rate. This power should 
not be given to one man but to a 
board responsible to the people. 

8. I have not formed a definite 
opinion as to the South Carolina 
warehouse system, but I should per- 
fer a warehouse system run in con- 
nection with state rural credit banks, 
permitting the banks to be organized 





under our banking laws of the state | 
and make these banks the depositor- | 
ies of all state funds, and also require | 
all municipal and county funds to be | 


deposited in these rural credit banks, 
this fund to be loaned on warehoused 
products as well as other securities, 
permitting the stock holders to sup- 
plement this fund with other funds 
derived from sale of stock, and de- 
posits. That any state bank may be- 
come a rural credit bank by giving 
bond to the state to secure all state, 
county and municipal deposits, but 
limited to one in each county. The 
banks to pay 2 or 3 per cent interest 
on state, county and niunicipal depos- 
its on monthly balances. There should 
be proper regulation for the distribu- 
tion of state funds. 

9. I believe that the Torrens sys- 
tem of registering land titles could be 
made more effective and less cumber- 
some if an act were passed requiring 
each vendor to attach to his deed an 
abstract of title with each title before 
recording the same, the abstract to be 
furnished by the register of deeds for 
a fixed fee. The greatest trouble now 
with our deeds is tracing the title, 
and abstracting the title is now the 
difficulty in registering under the 
present Torrens law. 

10. I believe that some system 
should be devised by which we could 
get school books at cost. I think that 
a school book board should be crea- 
ted, composed of the President of the 
State University and the presidents of 
four of the leading denominational 
colleges who should be paid a small 
per diem and expenses who should 




















Waterproof! 


HE final test of a 

roofing lies in the 

answer to the 

question, ““Is it water- 

proof under all conditions?’ 

When Texaco Roofing is being 

discussed the answer is always 

**Yes.’? Properly laid, it remains 

tight and sound for years after 

ordinary roofing has been entirely 

replaced by the natural course of 
repairs. 


_ wu 


is thoroughly waterproof for one all- 
sufficient reason. It is not affected by 
weather changes. Imagine to yourself 
the varying conditions with which a roof- 
ing has to contend—cold and heat, rain 
and snow, high winds, smoke, fumes, etc. 


A roofing that is not adapted to meet 
all these changes will not remain water- 
proof for long. Texaco Roofing will 
withstand successfully the severest tests of 
weather. It is the roofing you should use. 


Ask your dealerabout it. Write us for a folder $e 


containing samples of various grades. Address: 


ROOFING DEPARTMENT 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 


HOUSTON TEXAS 


Branch Offices Everywhere 
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have the authority to select and con- 
tract for the school books at as near 
cost as possible and the books so se- } 
lected to be used for a period of not | 
less than six years, giving two years | 
notice of any intended change. | 
11. I believe that retained attor- | 
neys for public service corporations | 
should sever their connections with 
such corporations before entering the 
Legislature, but I do not think that it 
should be limited to public service | 
corporations, but all attorneys retain- | 
ed by any interest liable to be legisla- | 
ted upon, should sever his connection | 
before entering the Legislature. | 
Very truly, | 





FRANK A. LINNEY. 


DEATH to the Bus—LIFE to the Plant. 


Stonecypher’s Irish Potato Bug Killer. 


is positively guaranteed to kill potato bugs without 
the slightest injury to the plant. May be applied as 
powder or in solution. Not poisonous to the plant. 
Comes in handy cans with shaker tops. Give your 


dealer 25c fora big can. . Te- 
turn the empty can and get your money back. That’s 
fair enough, isn’t it? If your dealer won’t curply 
you, we will send you a can direct on receipt of 25¢. 
Stonecypher Drug & Chemical Co., 
« WESTMINSTER, S. C. 





not as represented 








“Porto Rico” and “Nancy Hall’ Potato Plants 


$1.50 per thousand up to 10,000; 
Varieties guaranteed. 


TIFT FARMS, H. H. TIFT, JR., Mgr., 


above 10,000 $1.25. 
Prompt shipment. 


TIFTON, GA. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial-in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
‘with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 


editions made 











Pedigreed Durocs—None better. 


8 weeks, 
$6. Pineland Farm, Buckner, Va. 





ANCONAS 
Shepherd’s Anconas—World’s best. 





Eggs 




















Pure-bred Duroc Jersey Pigs, 10 weeks | cheap. Free booklet. Leslie Bolick, Cono- 
old, $7. D. Leonard, Ivanhoe, N. C. ver, N. C. 
Registered Duroc Boar Pigs—Defender BLACK SPANISH 
strain. Knapp School Farm, Nashville, Tenn. Black Spanish—Beautiful plumage Great 
Registered Durocs—Ten to seventeen pigs | layers. Eggs cheap. Free Booklet. Leslie 
to each litter. Matured stock. Oakwood |} Bolick, Conover, N. C. 
Farm, Warsaw, N. C. HAMBURGS 
Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey Spring Pigs, $10 Silv 
each, or will trade some for pure Brabham F. une, eweens a eggs, 17 $1. J. 
or Iron cowpeas. D. W. 


Dennis, Denridge 
Acres, Theodore, Alabama, near Mobile. 





LEGHORNS 





TAMWORTHS 

Registered, pedigreed, Canadian and Amer- 
ican Tamworths. Crowhurst Farms, Box 
1035, Asheville, N. C. 

oO. I. C’s. 

Oo. I. C. Pigs—Registered stock. Oaklawn 
Stock Farm, A. L. Deal, Manager, R. F. D., 
Mooresville, N. C. 

POLAND-CHINA 


Pure-bred Poland Chinas—Extra fine, pigs, 
shoats, sows. L. S. Johnson, Bealeton, Va. 




















a MACHINERY | 


Masters Plant Setter—$4, postpaid to 3rd 
zone, The best thing out. Chas, G. Medlin, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


A complete ginning outfit for sale. 
tically as good as new. This is a Pratt and 
there is none better. 70 saw with baler. 
Write for detail description and price. Pleas- 
ant Garden Co., Pleasant Garden, N. C. 

HYDRAULIC RAMS 

Want Running 

brook. How? 


plain directions, 
risburg, Penn, 


| HELP WANTED __ | 


Wanted—At once; two good milkers, for 
dairy work; good habits; not married. S&S. 
D: Cross, Chester, S. C. 








Prac- 








Water?—Harness your 
Hydraulic Ram. Booklet, 
Hydraulic Ram Co., Har- 











Salesmen—We want Seacratee. energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man, 





Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 
Salesman—For high-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 


and promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instructions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco 
Co., Danville, Va., “Box W-23.” 


Wanted—Capable, sober and agreeable 
man (small family) with two thousand dol- 
lars cash to buy an interest in a dairy, 
chicken, and truck farm. Must be a good 
milker and know the stock business. Own- 
er lives in city and can’t look after this. 
Golden opportunity for right party. Address 
Box 18, Americus, Ga. 








Sale—Big Type Poland China Female Pigs, 
ten weeks old, pedigree free, $15. G. 
Parker, Bedford, Va., Route 4 


Big type Poland-China Pigs $12.50 
From our big herd boar, 
King,’’ bred in Iowa. 
Georgia. 


Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type, 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 

Big Type Poland-China Show Sow—Bred 
for September, thirty-five dollars. Finest 
March pigs out, ten dollars; registered. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, A, W. Copeland, Pen- 
dleton, S. C. 





each, 
nA tent Long 
Hicks Bros., Roberta, 











YORKSHIRES 


Yorkshires for Profit—A few boar pigs, 
priced right. Airdrie Farm, Forest Depot, 
Virginia. 








Pure-bred Yorkshire Pigs—2% months old, 
$10. . Well bred, well fed; best bacon, Bel- 
videre Farm, Linwood, N. C. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

3 Fine Registered Aberdeen-Angus Heifers 
—Prices $80 to $125 each. Murray’s Stock 
Farm, Claremont, N. C, 


HOLSTEINS 
Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred 
bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested 


by U. S. Government. Write J. P. Taylor, 
Orange, Va. 

















JERSEYS 


For Sale-—Jersey heifer and female calf. 
W. Roosevelt, Lackey, Va. 


CLYDESDALES 











Agents Make Big Money—The best line 
of food flavors, perfumes, soaps and toilet 
preparations, etc., ever offered. Over 250 
light weight, popular priced, quick selling 
necessities, in big demand, well advertised, 
easy sellers, big repeaters, 100 per cent profit. 


Complete outfits furnished free to workers.” 


Just a postal today. 
Company, 
Ohio, 


Livestock Tenant Farmers Wanted for 
share cropping in hogs and cotton on large 
plantation in Sand Hill section of North 
Carolina. Must own work stock and tools 
or have the equivalent in capital. Only 
young men with growing families need ap- 
ply. Fine consolidated rural school of 150 
children on _ property. District nurse on 
teaching staff. Well organized surrounding 
community with credit union and sire own- 
er’s association, Address Drowning Creek 
Plantation, Jackson Springs, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


American Products 
4684 American Bldg., Cincinnati, 














For Sale—At bargain prices, two first- 
class registered, imported Clydesdale mares, 
thoroughly sound and in good condition. 
Also two registered mare colts. J. G. Hiden, 
Culpeper, Va. 





PONIES 
Shetlands—Cunningham, Brandy, Va. 
DOGS 

Pups. M. 











Pedigreed Collie 


K. Stroud, 
Herndon, Va. 





Fine registered Collie Pups for Sale—H, 
R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn, 

Pure-bred broke Fox Hounds and Puppies 
for Sale—R. W. Dark, Siler City, N. C. 

For Sale—Scotch Collie Puppies, from reg- 
istered stock. , One Tryo color bitch. Caro- 
lina Collie Kennels, Lexington, N. C, 

GOATS 

For Sale—Togganburg Swiss goats, fine 
milkers. Kids, $10; does and buck, $25. 
W. Laney, Monroe, N. C. 

















Learn Shorthand at Home—tTuition on 
credit. Positions guaranteed, Edwards 
Schools, Winston, N. C. 





Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted, 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


HIDES 


Athens Hide Company—$3 each, horse and 
mule hides expressed to Athens, Ga. Green 
cow hides 17c. Athens Hide Co., Athens, 
seorgia, 








RABBITS 





| LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Large Berkshires at Stone Gate 
Petersburg, Va. 








Farm, 





Berkshires—Size, quality. F.. H. James, 
Round Hill, Va. 


Registered Berkshires—Out of best blood 


lines in America, , Cheap. Broadacre Farms, 
Bonifay, Fla. 








~ For Sale—High-class registered Berkshire 
boar pigs, cheap. Chas, L. Todd, Box 209, 
Richmond, Va. 

Be rkshires—Three 
specimens. 
North Carolina. 








champion litters, fair 
Ridgecrest Farm, Troutman, 





Berkshires of Quality—None better. Good 
pigs, 10 weeks old, $7.50, either sex; or three 
for $20. L. P. Ellison, Sardis, Ga. 

Berkshires—Ten gilts and six boars, 6 to 
12 months old. Young pigs, 10 to 12 weeks 
old. Henry C. Wall, Rockingham, N. C., 

Pure-bred Berkshire pigs and_= service 
boars. Satisfaction guaranteed, Windy 
Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va, 

Four Berkshire Beauties—12 weeks old, 
$8 each, one sow 2 years old, $30. All eligi- 
ble for registration. W. A. Sykes, Hobbs- 
ville, N. C. 














Pure-bred Belgian Hares—Fine 
stock, $1 each; $1.50 pair. Leslie 
Conover, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Registered Hereford and Shorthorn cattle, 


Bulls and heifers any age. Jarman Farm, 
Porterdale, Ga. 


young 
Bolick, 











Fresh Milk Cows—Holsteins and Jerseys. 
Oaklawn Stock Farm, A, L. Deal, Manager, 
ee Ee D., Mooresville, Ww Cy 











Large Type Tamworths, Berkshire, 
P oland- China, Duroc, pigs, boars, and gilts. 
Chas. H. Crafton, Staunton, Va. 





Southdown Sheep, Essex Hogs, 
Ram and Ewe lambs. 
mediate shipment. L. 
Ville, IN. C. 


Collie Pups, 
Pups, sows, pigs. Im- 
G. Jones, Tobacco- 





For Sale—Eight Jersey Bull Calves—Sired 
by a son of ‘‘Noble of Oaklands.’ Also pedi- 
greed Berkshires. Magnolia Farm, Musco- 
gee, Florida. 





For Sale—Fine Jersey bull about. two 
years old. Also Holstein bull calves. All 
registered, Occoneechee Farm, Durham, 
North Carolina. 





Registered Red Poll Bull, three years old 
kind, gentle and a sure breeder, for sale or 
exchange for Jersey heifers. Chas. E, Crab- 
tree, Bahama, N. C. 





Registered Berkshire Pigs—Out of daugh- 
ters of Masterpiece and other large sows. 
Shipped on approval; farmers’ prices. W. D. 
Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 


Royalton Bred Berkshires—Pigs born 
March 9th, both sexes, with registry papers 
at eight dollars each. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Order quick, Royalton Farms, Tem- 
perance, Mich. 


Berkshire Pigs and Boars—I have several 
very fine pure-bred service boars and about 
25 «pigs. All of excellent breeding and 
strong, vigorous animals. As good as the 
best bred and I guarantee to satisfy you in 
every respect. Write for my prices, Windy 
Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Twelve Weeks Durocs, $8. 
& Son, Chase City, Va. 














G. T. Yagel 





For Sale— One pair good work mules, 
weight twenty-two hundred; age twelve 
years; or will exchange for fresh milk cows 
or beef cattle. Lee S. Smith, Guilford Col- 
lege, N. Cy 





Eagle Nest Berkshires are large Berk- 
shires. Best of breeding. Trios of dandy 


pigs not related. Two Holstein-Friesian bull 
calves, De Kol family. One ready for light 
service. S.C. Saterthwait, Eagle Nest, N. C, 


Show 





| beans, $2.50. 


Pure-bred Single Comb Brown Leghorn 
eggs $1 per 15. Dover Mull, Rt. 6, Shelby, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—Baby Chicks by the thousand. 
5,000 Young’s strain, Single Comb ~- White 
Leghorns, day old chicks every week, hatch- 
ed from our specially mated breeders, at 10c 
each, in lots of 25 or more. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Ensley, Ala, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Peas for Sale—Mixed, 
wills, $1.50. Write for prices on other va- 
rieties, Catawba Produce Co., Conover, N. C, 

Peas—Brabhams, $1.75; Irons, $1.50; 
Whippoorwill, $1.50; Mixed, $1.25. Beans— 
Chinese, $1.75; Yokohama, $1.50;; Early or 
Late Speckle, $1.25. Cash with order. W. 
Pm. Carter, Jr., Lumpkin, Ga. 


Sound Mixed Peas for Sale—$1.20 per 
bushel. Also Brabham peas with a small 
per cent of Groit peas mixed with’ them, 
$1.40 per bushel. Samples on request. Au- 
burn Farm, Hartsville, S. C. 


$1.25; Whippoor- 











Iron Peas, $1.45 bushel; Mixed, $1.25; 
Speckle, $1.25; Brabhams, $1.70; 90-Day 
Velvet Beans, $1.50. All sound, recleaned 


and even weight sacks. 


Send M. O. on small 
orders. 


Coffin Bros. & Co., Richland, Ga. 
POTATOES 


Nancy Hall Potato Plants, = 50 per thous- 
and. J. D. Lang, Cofield, N. 


Nancy Hall and Triumph potato plants $1 
per thousand. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C, 














ORPINGTONS 


White Orpington Eggs—Dollar 
Dan Sharpe, Asheboro, N. C. 


Buff Orpingtons—Eggs now $1.50 per 15. 
Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 


Single Comb Buff Orpington cocks, hens, 
cockerels, pullets, baby chicks, also hens 
with chicks, and eggs for sale. Miss Julia 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Single Comb Reds—Blue Ribbon winners. 
Standard type and color; bred to lay. Eggs 


$1.50 per 15 by parcel post. U. W. Long, 
Tobaccoville, N. C 





sitting. 














ROCKS 


Sitting Barred Rock Eggs, 75c. 
Howell, Edgerton, Va. 


Extra laying Barred Rocks—Eggs, Thomp- 
son strain. Satisfaction guaranteed. One 
dollar 15. Western Slope Ranch, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 


Mapleville Barred Plymouth Rock Farm 
pure strain, 200 hens, 18 cocks, February 
1st to April 30th we gathered over 800 eggs, 
set 55 hens, hatched out over 600 Bitties. 
12 eggs, 65c; 5 dozen, $3; 10 dozen, $5. Or- 
ders filled promptly, postpaid. H. H. Hob- 
good, Mer. 








Emmett 











WYANDOTTES 
Silver Wyandotte Eggs—Prize winners, 
$1.35 for 15. W. B. Caviness, Leesburg, Va. 
Champion White Wyandottes—$5 eggs 


now $2.50; $2.50 a $1 set. Frank Ham- 
rick, Shelby, N. 











‘DUCKS 


Buff Orpington Duck Eggs and 
Price for 13 eggs, $1. Stock per pair $2.50; 


trio $3. Oxford Orphan Asylum, Oxford, 
North Carolina. 





stock, 





GUINEAS 

White African Guinea eggs $1 per 15; $2.50 
for 45. Mrs. E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 

PIGEONS 

Genuine Giant White 

Pigeons—Madison Square 











Swiss Mondaine 
Garden, Palace 
winners. All that skill, experience, 
and patience can produce, $6 pair. The rec- 
collection of quality remains long after the 
price is forgotten H. H. Kinard, New- 
berry; 8. cy 





TURKEYS 


Mammoth Bronze Turkey vr 25 cents 
each. W. G. Crow, Red Oak, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 
BEANS 
Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—W. S. Dud- 
ley, Lake Landing, N. C. 


Ninety day Velvet Beans—Write for p: prices, 
Durham Seed House, Durham, N. C. 

90-Day Velvet Beans—$1.50 per bushel. 
Well cleaned. J. S. Tatum, Tunnel Spring, 























Alabama. 
Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans $1.35 per 
bushel; $1.50. J. H. Parker, New 


Black Soys 
Bern, nC 

“Mammoth Yellow, also Tar Heel Black 
Soy beans $1.50 bushel; $1.40 in ten bushel 
lots. C. C., Combs, Gum Neck, N. C. 


For Sale—90-Day 








beans, $1.25; Chinese 
Write for prices on all kinds 
peas. J. W. Woolfolk, Fort Valley, Ga. 


Potato Plants—Eastern Yam, The best 
yet. $1 per thousand. W. N. Whisnant, Mai- 
den, N. C. 





Potato Plants—Early Triumph, 
Satisafction guaranteed. 
ette, Ala, 


75e 1,000. 
S. Page, Bay Min- 





Choice Seed Irish Potatoes for fall plant- 
ing $1.25 per bushel, f. o. b. Siler City, N. C. 
R. W. Dark, 





Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1.50 per 1,000. 
Free from disease. , N. A. Hartsfield, Wake 
Forest, N. C. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Leading varieties, 


lowest prices, best quality. Prof. Waughtel, 
Homeland, Ga. 








Improved Norton Yam Suites a eeeaen 
$1.50 per 1,000; $1.25, 4,000. D. L. Hines, 
LaGrange, N. Cc. 





Nancy Hall, Red Nose and Yellow Yam Po- 
tato Plants—90c per 1,000. Catawba Farm, 
Claremont, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Catawba 
Southern Queen, $1.25 per 1,000. 
lick, Conover, N. C. 


Best Late Irish Potato, , McCormick— 
Heavy yielder, long keeper, $1.25 bushel. W. 
B. Meeks, Crewe, Va. 





Yam, 
A. F. Bo- 








Nancy Hall and Vineless Potato Plants— 
$1.45 per 1,000; Catawba Yams $1.25. R, 
H. Yoder, Hickory, N. C, 





Jersey Sweet or Triumph Potato Slips—80c 
@ thousand; later vines 50c thousand. 
Turnipseed, Quintette, Fla. 





Nancy Hall and Norton Yam Potato Slips 
—$1.35 per 1,000; 5,000 to 10, ie $1.20. Hud- 
son Plant Farm, Waxhaw, N. C. 





Early Triumph Sweet Potato Plants—75¢e 
per thousand; 10,000 $5. Prompt shipment, 
L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala, 





Potato Plants—Early Improved Triumph, 
$1 per thousand. Prompt shipment, Eagle 
Plant Company, Bay Minette, Ala, 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and Triumph pota- 
to slips, $1.50 per thousand. Guaranteed true 
to name. N. Price, Gainesville, Fla. 


Potato Plants—Early Improved Triumph, 
$1 per 1,000. Write us for prices above 1,000. 
Bay Minette Plant Co., Bay Minette, Ala, 


Potato Plants—Red Pumpkin Yams, Porto 
Rico, Triumph, earliest potatoes, $1.10 thous- 
and. W. H. McClelard, Rt. 6, Tifton, Ga. 


Potato Plants—Triumph, Nancy Hall, Por- 
to Rico, $1 thousand. Prompt shipment, full 
count guaranteed. J. B. Stuart, Bay Min- 
ette, Ala, 

















Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Dooley Slips. Im- 
mediate shipment. Guaranteed—only $1 per 
1,000. Globe tomato $1. J. A. Turner, Ac- 
worth, Ga 





Potato Slips—Bunch Yam, $1.75 per 1,006; 
Early Triumph $1.50 per 1,000. Special price 
on orders over 5,000. , S. W. Pankey, Starke 
ville, Miss. 





Sweet Potato Plants—Improved Early Tri- 
umphs, $1 per thousand; ten thousand and 
up 25c per thousand. R. E. McKinney, Bay 
Minette, Ala. 





Large Quantities Nancy Hall and Triumph 
Sweet Potato Plants for prompt shipment, 
$1.50 per thousand. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 
North Carolina, 

Eastern Yam Potato Plants—$1.25 per 
1,000. Nancy Hall and Triumph, $1.50. $1 
and $1.40 in 5,000 lots. W. J. Deal, Maiden, 
North Carolina. 

















100-Day Speckled Velvet Beans—Reclean- 
ed $1.35 bushel; 100 bushels $1 bushel. Check 
with order. Plant till June. Reference: 
First National Bank, Bowles Farms, Ever- 
green, Ala. 





CHUFAS 

Chufas for Sale—90c per peck; $3 bushel, 
J. F. Barwick, Ayden, N. C. 

Chufas—85ce peck; $3 bushel. Special 


prices on large lots. P. A. Holland, Smith- 
field, N. C. 











CORN 


Carefully Selected Mexican June Seed 
Cogn—Plant after grain, $2. Write for sam- 
ple. L. lL. Hester, Mt. Carmel, S. C. 


Mexican June Seed Corn—Selected, screen- 
ed and cleaned, treated for weevil, price 
$2.50. Millsaps Bros., Harriston, Miss. 


Biggs’ Seven Ear Corn—Originated, suc- 
cessfully grown and bred by Noah Biggs 
over 20 years. This highly prolific corn has 
made 175 bushels per acre, frequently 125, 
always a good crop. North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Department’s latest report states 
this corn at Edgecombe Test Farm yielded 
highest as long as records have been pub- 
lished (six years). $3 bushel; $5 two bush- 
els; $1 peck. Mrs. Noah Biggs, Scotland 
Neck, N. C. 














COTTON 
Redding’s Select Cotton Seed for Sale—$1 
per bushel. Selwyn Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 
PEAS 


Sound Mixed Peas—$1.10 per bushel. E, 
W. Prince, Gurley, S. C, 











Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and Porto 
Rico, express $1.50 thousand, mail 25c hun- 
dred. Springdale Farm, Box 298, Monroe, 
North Carolina. 





Potato Plants Now teady—Porto Rico, 
Nancy Hall, Improved Providence, $1.10 
thousand; ten thousand, $10.. J. E, Futch, 
Gainesville, Fla. 





For Sale—Potato Vines and Plants—Porto 
Rico, Nancy Hall, Triumph, Pumpkin Yam, 
75 cents per thousand J, Dorris, Co., 
Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 





Millions of Nancy Hall Potato Plants at 
$1 per thousand. Ten thousand lots 85c per 
thousand. Orders filled promptly. aia, 5 
Huchingson, Lakeland, Fla. 





Nancy Hall and Early Triumph Sweet Po- 
tato Plants—$1.50 thousand. Catawba ¥ams, 
$1.25. All grown from sound, select seed. 
Yoder Bros., Hickory, N. C 


For Sale—Nancy Hall and Porto Rico po- 
tato plants. Pure variety. Plants guaran- 
teed to be as represented, $1 per thousand, 
Cc. B. Roberts, Graham, Fla. 


Genuine White Spanish Potato Plants— 
$1.75 per 1,000; Florida Yams and Big Stem 
Jerseys, $1.50 per 1,000, f. o. b. here. Dea- 
ton Nurseries, Carthage, N. C, 


Potato Plants—1,000 Nancy Halls, $1.35; 
1,000 Yellow Yams, $1.25; 1,000 Red Nose 
Yams, $1.15; 1,000; Eastern Yams, $1.10. 
Eureka Farm, Catawba, N. C. 


Tift Plant Co., Albany, Ga., 
Poto Rico, Nancy Hall, Old Georgia Candy 
Yams. Deep rooted, large, healthy, imme- 
diate shipment. P. O. Box 258. 














Potato Plants, 





| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANDALUSIANS 


Andalusians — Prize-winning Blue Anda- 
lusians. , Most beautiful. Greatest layers. 
Eggs cheap. Free booklet. Leslie Bolick, 
Conover, N. C. 

















Recleaned Groit Cowpeas, 


$1.75; Whip- 
poorwills $1.50. 


R. B. Oliver, Crewe, Va. 
For Sale—Whippoorwills and Wonderful 








or Unknown peas at $1.50 per bushel. N. J. 
Bell, Calhoun, Ala. 
Clean wilt-resistant Brabham Peas, $1.50 


per bushel; Iron peas $1.40. 


J. Frank Wil- 
liams, Sumter, 8S. C, 





Lookout Mountain Irish 
bushel lots $1.50 per bushel, 
$1.75. The most 


Potatoes—10 
One _ bushel 
profitable crop that I 





grow. W. P. Harris, Owings, S. ¢ 
Potato Plants—Triumph, 1,000 $1.25; 5,000 
$1; Nancy Hall, Porto Rico $1.35; 5,000 


$1.25. Prompt shipment, full count guaran- 


teed. J. B. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala. 
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Saturday, May 27, 1916] 


CONGRESSMAN LEVER EXPLAINS RURAL CREDITS BILL 





Chairman of House 
Progressive Farmer 
Measure 


Committee on Agriculture Sends Message to 
Readers, Giving Final Form of Rural Credits 





As our readers know the 


United States Senate has passed a rural credits bill, and the 


House has passed the same bill with some amendments. Now a conference committee 
consisting of members of both House and Senate, will seek to reconcile the differences, 
Readers may turn to our May 6 issue and note the main provisions of the Senate rural 


credits bill, 
proposed by the House: 


ESPONDING to your telegram, 

the following is a brief outline 

of the essential differences be- 
tween the rural credits bills passed 
by the two Houses of Congress: 

In the Senate 
bill, the minimum 
capital stock for 
each bank provid- 
ed for out of the 
Treasury is $500,- 
000, while in the 
House bill it is 
$750,000. This is a 
difference which 
Can easy be 
adjusted, and in 
.my judgment, the final capitalization 

of these banks will be a million dol- 

lars each, which I should like to see. 

The second difference is that in the 
Senate bill loans can be made up to 
50 per cent of the appraised value of 
the land, while in the House bill this 
limit is increased to 60 per cent of 
the assessed value and 20 per cent of 
the permanent, insured improvement. 
This, too, is a difference that should 
not give any special trouble in ad- 
justing. 

The Senate bill contains a provis- 
ion for the organization of local loan 
associations with unlimited liability 
upon the part of its membership, sim- 
ilar to the landschaften of Germany. 
This form of association is omitted 
from the House bill, and in this re- 
spect I think the House bill is a ma- 
terial improvement over the Senate 
bill, and I am very strongly inclined 
to think that the House viewpoint 
will prevail as to this. 

Section 30 of the Senate bill per- 
mits farm loan bonds to be utilized 
through the Federal Reserve system 
as collateral security for discounts at 
the Federal Reserve banks. This 
provision is omitted from the House 
bill and this constitutes an important 
and material difference between the 
two Houses.® Personally, I favor the 
Senate provision, but I seriously 
doubt if the House conferees can be 
brought to this way of thinking, but 
this is not a difference so serious as 
to affect final legislation. 

The Senate bill permits trustees of 
postal saving funds at their discre- 
tion to invest such funds in farm 
loan bonds to the extent of 30 per 
cent. This was omitted from the 
House bill, and the amendment which 
I offered to the House bill in line 
with the Senate provision was de- 
feated largely, I think, because it was 
offered towards the close of the bill 
when the membership of the House 
was fatigued and quite anxious to get 
to a final vote. I am inclined to think 
that the recently amended postal sav- 
ings act gives authority to the trus- 
tees of these postal saving funds to 
invest in farm loan bonds, and If 
thought so at the time I offered my 
amendment but I wanted to make 
certain of it and therefore undertook 
to amend the House bill in this re- 
spect. I feel confident, however, that 
the House conferees can be prevailed 
upon to accept the Senate proposi- 
tion, 

The Senate bill contains a provis- 
ion permitting the Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon the request of the 
farm loan board, to make deposits in 
Federal land banks up to a certain 
amount under certain specified cir- 
cumstances. The bill as reported from 
the House Banking and Currency 
Commitee did not contain this pro- 
vision, but I offered an amendment 
permitting deposits by the Treasury 
under certain conditions in each land 
bank to the extent of $500,000 during 
each fiscal year, or for the entire sys- 





MR. LEVER 


and the following letter sent by 


Congressman Lever explains the changes 


tem a total sum of $6,000,000, and this 


amendment was adopted by the 
House. In this regard, therefore, 


there is little difference between the 
House and Senate bills and the con- 
ferees should have no trouble in get- 
ting together. 

Of course there are a good many 
minor differences in the two bills 
which are not serious. The differ- 
ences which I have pointed out are 
the material ones, but they are not of 
such a serious character as in my 
judgment to in any way endanger the 
final agreement upon the passage of 
a first-class workable rural credits 
act. 

Both Houses of Congress have 
done splendid work, and while the 
system proposed must of necessity be 
of an experimental nature, still I am 
so sure of the safety of the founda- 
tion work as to have an abiding faith 
in the ultimate beneficial results of 
the work. AC i LEVER, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 





On account of the great importance 
of the subject we think it well to re- 
peat here the main provisions of the 
Senate rural credits bill: 

“1, The bill provides,for a farm- 
loan board, in some respects similar 
to the Federal Reserve Board. Under 
its supervision twelve land banks are 
to be organized, one in each of twelve 
districts throughout the country; and 
each bank is to have a capital of not 
less than five hundred thousand dol- 
ars. 

“2. These land banks are to make 
the loans, receive and deposit with a 
registrar the mortgages that secure 


them, and issue bonds against the 
mortgages. 
“3. The loans to the farmer are 


made through local loan associations, 
The associations are made up of ten 
or more persons who desire to bor- 
row. They must approve the applica- 
tion for a loan before it will be grant- 
ed by the land bank, and accept a cer- 
tain liability, either limited or unlim- 
ited, for its payment. 

“4, The local associations must be- 
come stockholders in the land banks 
to the extent of 5 per cent of the 
loans made to their members, who in 
turn must hold at least one share 
each in their local association. 

“5. The loans that the local asso- 
ciations thus approve are subject to 
the valuation of Government apprais- 
ers, and cannot be greater than 50 
per cent of the value of the mortgag- 
ed property. 

“6. Loans may run for a period of 
from five to thirty-six years, and are 
subject to amortization—that is, a 
part of the principal is paid with ev- 
ery semi-annual payment of interest, 
so that by the time the note matures 
the debt is extinguished. 

“7. The loans can be made only for 
some specific productive purpose, like 
the purchase of a farm, stocking it 
with cattle or tools, or the advanta- 
geous refunding of existing indebted- 
ness. 

“8. The bonds issued against the 
mortgages are expected to bear a low 
rate of interest, 1 per cent lower than 
the mortgages; but it is believed that 
they will attract investors because of 
their security, their wide marketabil- 
ity and their freedom from taxation, 
keeping the rate of interest as low as 
practicable—it is hoped as low as 5 
per cent.” 





A moderately fond father discovered his 
young hopeful reading a dime novel. 


“Unhand me, villain,’’ the detected boy 
thundered, ‘for there will be bloodshed,” 
“No,” said the father grimly, tightening 


his hold on his son's collar. ‘‘No bloodshed 
—woodshed.’’—Everybody’s Magazine, 





Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Norton Yam, Tri- 
umph, Eastern Yam $1.75; Prolific and Pea- 
body, $1.50; Bunch Yam, $2 the 1,000 plants, 
Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. Cc. 








Nancy H all and Porto Rico Pot: ito Plants 
$1.10 per thousand. Hamon and Norton 
Yam 75c per thousand, Reference: The Ash- 
burn Bank. G. N. Jones, Ashburn, Ga. 

Potato Plants— Triumph, earliest, most 
prolific, fine keeper, fine quality, $1.50 thou- 
sand. Nancy Hall, Tampa Bay, $1.75 thou- 
sand, Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 








Potato Plants—Early Improved Triumph 
$1.15 per 1,000; ten thousand and over $1 per 
1,000. Prompt shipment and _ satisfaction 
guaranteed. H. A. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Potato Plants—Triumph, 
and up, 75c; Nancy Hall, 
1,000, Prompt shipment, 
teed. R, 
Alabama. 


two thousand 
Porto Rico, $1 
full count, guaran- 
B. Johnston & Co., Bay Minette, 





Nancy Hall and Triumph Potato Plants— 
$1.40 per 1,000; Yellow Bastern Yams, $1.25 
per 1,000; 5,000 and over, $1.25 and $1. Sat- 
isfaction ‘guaranteed. H. L. Herman, New- 
ton, N. C, 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Triumph Potato 
Slips—$1.50 per thousand. Guaranteed true 
to name. 50,000 Redfield Beauty tomato 





(21) 717 


Potato Plants—Ten millions ready April 
ite throughout season. Now booking orders, 
+E ancy Hall, Porto Rico, Early Triumph, 
Sohthern Queen, $1.50 thousand; ten thous- 
| and and over $1.40. Can ship promptly. Sat- 
| isfaction guaranteed. Reference. Exchange 
Bank, H. A. Pitts, Cordele, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Ready 
ine Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Yellow 
Providence, and Improved Early 
*rices by express: $1.50 thousand; 
and over, $1.25 thousand. 500, postpaid, 
$1.25 Prompt shipment and _ satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded, Empire 
Plant Co., Albany, Ga, 


SUDAN GRAS§ 


Sudan Grass 
Durham Seed House, 





now. Genu- 
Yams, 
Triumphs, 
lots 5,000 














Certified 
prices. 


Seed—Write for 
Durham, N. C, 
Grass Seed—Guaranteed pure; 
state 
Write 
Texas, 








~ Sudan 
tified by 
ciation, 
town, 


cer- 
and county experiment asso- 
David B. Clarkson, Robs- 





TOMATOES 
Tomato Plants — Acme, Stone, 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25, prepaid. 
McKay, Oak Ridge, Miss. 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Write, Telegraph, Telephone, A. S. Huske, 





100, 30c; 
Alonzo 
























plants, $1 per thousand. N. Price, Gaines- | Fayetteville, N. C., for peas, chufas and 
ville, Fla. other seeds, 

Sweet , Potato Plants on Credit—Porto Nitrogen-Bacteria—For inoculating cow- 
Rico, Nancy Hall, Triumph. Prompt ship- | peas, beans, clovers, etc. Acre $1; 6 acres 
ment. 5,000 for $7, $2 cash, balance in Oc- | $4, postpaid. Guaranteed fresh. Lockhart 
tober. Growers’ Association, Box 269, Talla- | Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. 
hassee, Fla, When buying potato and tomato plants 

Famous John Barringer Pride Potato | why not buy the best that is grown at $1.25 
Plants. Nancy Hall $1.25 thousand; Ca- | thousand from the Select Plant Grower. J. 


tawba Yams $1. 
fine rooted now. 
North Carolina. 
Sweet Potato Plants 
Rico, Nancy Hall, 
ment. 5,000 for $7; 


Large amounts reductions, 
John Barringer, Newton, 





on Credit—Porto 
Triumph, Prompt ship- 
$2 cash, balance in Oc- 
tober. Growers’ Association, Box 269, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. ’ 


Sweet Potato Plants—Guaranteed true to 





name, Golden Yellow, Nancy Hall, Short 
Vine Catawba Yams, 1,000, $1.25; parcel 
post, $1.75. Ready now. J. M. Huffman, 


Route 2, Box 30, Hickory, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Early Improved Tri- 
umph, Nancy Hall and the famous “Bradley 
Yam,” a great producer and quality not 
equalled, $1,50 per thousand, express or par- 
cel post pfepaid. E. W, Linam, Pickens, 
Miss, 








Sweet Potato Plants—All varieties, Nancy 
Halls, Porto Ricos, Southern Queens, Norton 
Yams and Hardshells at $1.50 per thousand; 
10,000 or more $1.10 per 1,000. Your order 
will receive prompt attention. S. J. Taylor, 
Amboy, Ga, 


Potato Plants — Nancy Hall, Early Tri- 
umph, Red Mobelian, limited quantity old 
time Spanish, $1.75 per 1,000 each. Yellow 
Eastern Yams, $1.25. Special prices to deal- 
ers. Satisfaction guaranteed. C. C. Taylor, 
Maiden, N. C. 


Potato Slips ‘dering 
Porto Rico, Nancy 








April, May and June, 
Hall, Early Triumph, 
$1.50 per thousand, several thousand $1.40. 
Strong plants. Satisfaction guaranteed. High 
Crest Truck Farm, G. L. B. Penny, Prop., 
Raleigh, N..C., Rt. 1. 


Improved White Peach Blow Potatoes— 
The only reliable late potato for the South. 
its tall vines when in bloom has the appear- 
ance of a flower garden. Will keep two 
years. Will yield from two to three hun- 
dred bushels per acre. $1.10 per bushel, 
G. W. Moss, Guinea, Va. 


Improved Catawba Yam Sweet 
Plants—Beats the famous Nancy Hall for 
productiveness and quality. Extra early, 
fine keeper. Also Southern Queen and Nan- 
cy Halls. Plants now ready from select, sound 
seed, 500 prepaid 75c; $1.25 per thousand; 
5, 000 up $1.10. Satisfaction guaranteed. Les- 
lie Bolick, Conover, N. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Genuine 
Porto Rico, Triumph, 
Yam and Providence. 
500 for $1; $1.75 per thousand; 10,000 and 
over, $1.60 per thousand; 20,000 and over, 
$1.50 per thousand. We guarantee good, 
strong plants, prompt shipment, and pure 
varieties. Order today. Jenkins Plant Com- 
pany, Sumner, Ga. 

Sweet Potato Plants, 
large quantities, 








Potato 





Nancy Hall, 
Dooley Yam, Pumpkin 
Prices, by express: 








$1.25 per thousand; 
$1 per thousand. Strong, 
well rooted plants, the finest we have ever 
had. Can ship same day order received, 
Five million now ready! Write any bank 
here for reference. Porto Rico, Triumph, 
Jersey and Norton Yam, $1.25 per thousand. 
Made high as 590 bushels to acre. Write 
for book on raising potatoes. Don’t set any- 
thing but pure stock. Seeds, beans, peas, 
Farm land and nursery stock. J. T. & G. W. 
Clark Plant Farm, Thomasville, Ga. 


The Threshing Problem 
Solve Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 
tah Po negencnn t rye and barle A 
combination machine. 
Ph e machine 1 hays. been looking for for 20 
'. Masse: and,’ 





Nothing | ke it. 


"uW.F y.*‘It will meet every dem 
oa aed an Exp. Station. Bo 
88 free. = Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 
Morristown, Tena. 











CORN AND SOY BEANS 

Ten thousand bushels white milling corn 
None better any where. Shelled as sold. 84 
cts. bu. in bags, car lots. Sight draft to bill 
of lading. 

Small lots, two bu. 113 Ibs to bag. $1.80 per 
bag. Mamouth yellow soy deans for seed $1.25 
per bu. f. o. b. Creswell, N. C. Cash with Order. 

Magnolia Land & Lumber Company, 
| Creswen, N.C. Washington County, | 
BEE If interested im bees which are 
very profitable oo ate trouble 
For The pon hd our catalog of 64 pages. 


manufacturers in the South. 
FARM Penn, Mississippi 


‘ THE PENN co. 
SELLING OUT BROWN LEGHORNS 
ennitn ase re going Fo. ny Bos ee entire stock, business 
oe STURTEVANT BROS. BROWN LEGHORN FARM 
Box 6 Kushia, Ala 

















L. White, Tallahassee, 


Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma 
Valley. Pure, new crops. Free samples, 
Prices: 37c in 100 pound; 40c pound smaller 
lots. Delivered your station. R. G. Stitt & 
Son, Dept. 423, Yuma, Arizona. 


June is Dahlia-planting month 
bloomers, $1 pays for 10 decorative, 10 
show, or 10 cactus, or 10 assorted dahlias; 
mostly 25c and 15c varieties; postpaid. Free 
catalog describes 200 kinds. Wakefield Plant 
Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 


For Sale—100-Day Speckle Velvet Beans, 
$1.50 bushel; single bushel, $1.75. Iron, Un- 
known, Whippoorwill, Brabham peas, $1.50; 
Mixed $1.30. White Spanish peanuts and 
Carolina Running peanuts, 5c pound. Chu- 
fas, 9c pound. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga, 


90-Day Velvet $1.65 bushel; 90c 
one-half bushel; 50c peck. , Yellow Mam- 
moth Soy beans, $1.65 bushel; Sudan grass 
seed 15c pound. German millet, $1.75 bush- 
el; Pearl or Cattail Millet, 15c pound. Early 
Amber and Early Orange Cane seed, $1.15 
bushel; 65c one-half bushel. Clay Mixed 
peas, sound stock, $1.35 bushel; Iron peas, 
$1.50 bushel; Whippoorwill peas $1.65 bush- 
el. Lookout Mountain, Irish Cobbler, Early 
Ohio and Green Mountain seed Irish pota- 
toes for second crop planting $1.75 bushel. 
Shipment to be made June or July as want- 
ed, If other seed is wanted write us. Kir- 
by Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Guinea Pigs, Pigeons, $1 
pair. Mrs. H. Winter Haven, 
Florida. 


Fla, 








for best 








beans, 








$1.50 per pair; 
Greenwood, 





~¥or ‘Sale—Cowpeas, 
ies at wholesale. W. 
gusta, Ga. 


For Sale—Several 
few pure-bred 
Cheney, 


<a bushel. Grocer- 
H. Davis, Box 714, Au- 





good Coon 
Hampshire pigs. 
Shellman, Ga, 


Dogs, also 
Earnest 








Sound Mixed Cowpeas $1; choice Iron peas 
$1.25 per bushel. One registered Hereford 
bull, two years old, Culler & Rickenbaker, 
Cameron, 8S. C. 


Xit 





3ug—Melon, 
Vine saved by 
with every 
Pickett, 


Cucumber 
using Xit Bug. 
package, le per 
Worsham, Va. 

BEES 
If you want more honey from your bees, 


and Squash 
Guarantee 
ni °C. 








try my Improved Italian Queens, their bees 
are honey getters, Untested queens, 80c; 
tested queens, $1.25, Directions for intro- 


ducing sent with queens, 
Campobello, S. C. 
TOBACCO 

You Can Get Pure Natural Leaf from us, 
if your dealer cannot supply you. One pound, 
35c or three pounds for $1, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Piedmont Tobacco Co., Danville, 
y Leaf Department. 


Va., 
OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas. 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 

er unless he shows us Ceceten? references as 
honesty and business responsibility. 


d. & Davis,. Rt. 5; 




















Improved Farm 
’. H. Zeigier, Cope, 


for Sale—297 


Highly 
Ww 8. C. 


acres, 
My 





river farm for immediate cash sale 
cheap. Particulars. H. M. Taylor, Hickory, 
North Carolina, 


600-Acre Farm for Sale — Half 
right near station, 
cellent location. 
of other buildings, 
North Carolina, 

For. Sale—137 acre farm 
Abilene. Well watered; 
convenient to three railroads. Sacrifice to 
settle estate at once. Small buildings. Eye 
Brothers, Charlotte C. H., Va. 

Rare Farm Bargain Southern 
$8,500—200 acres high, state cultivation, 
Fully equipped best machinery, implements 
and splendid team. Terms most reasonable, 
W. H. Russell, (owner), Clarksville, Va. 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 





cleared; 
school and church, Ex- 
Large dwelling and lots 

R. E. Prince, Raleigh, 





miles from 
highly productive; 


two 





Virginia 








Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 
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|GRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 









> hy ARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO QuMIER COFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS | MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term Por care Po) Rona if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50, 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


I bscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
on "The ‘commummlive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
wae = ho page 1 oppecite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
16,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to “December 31, 1916, ete. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


W itively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 
=: & ae trandelent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“T am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries. 

















Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











Cash Prizes for Letters for Our Education 
: Special 


N JUNE 24 we issue our annual Education Special, and we invite 
QO Progressive Farmer readers to give us their experiences for this 

number. Definite, concrete statements of school improvement through 
consolidation, getting more and better teachers, local taxation, better 
school buildings, etc., are what we want. Prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3 will be 
awarded for the three best letters, with payment at our regular rates for 
all others used. Send yours now. 

















to sell for cash 
or exchange for 


If You Have Woo 


blankets, ship it to 


Chatham Mig. Co., 


ELKIN, N. C. 








They will pay you more than 
your local dealer, and sell you aa fixe yr 
better blankets and at lower 
prices than you can get elsewhere. They have been mak- 
ing blankets for thirty-seven years and will treat you right. 





. ee s4 
* Mig, 
@ ge Ufa 














| MAKE $152°2Daily Canning for Market 


adie seseS a 
ee It is possible with a ‘*FAVORITE” Home Canner, but not with 
= w an inferior brand. ‘*Favorite” users make this money because 
q of superior goods. Stores demand them, give better prices. 
The “FAVORITE” Home Canner _ i 
Combines every feature to make it better, heats uniformly, 
quickly. Spoiled cans impossible. Get a “Favorite,” can 
fruits and vegetables for stores, neighbors or home use 
oe. Make $200 to $500 a season. Write for information and prices. 
Labels and Cans furnished. 
The Carolina Metal Products Co., Box 11 

















Wilmington, N.C. 6 














OUR “CREED” READY FOR HANGING—FREE 


Our “Creed for Progressive Farmers” as it appears on page 1, has 
been printed in large clear type with illustrated border on neat card- 
board, with pictures of the editors of The Progressive Farmer on the 
reverse side, this card being fixed 
desk or in your home. We shall be glad to -end a copy in this form to 


ready for hanging over your 


anyone signing his name below and sending a two-cent stamp. 





| $500 More a Year for the Average 
Southern Farmer 





(Concluded from page 4, this issue) 


we find this living soil ready made for 
| us, for the decayed debris of the for- 
| est growth has added the humus in 
which the bacteria! forms can live 
and work to prepare the nitrogen for 
the use of plants. We cut down the 
forest and have a fertile soil. Then 
| man goes to work, and year after 
year keeps the land in clean cultiva- 
ted crops, and constantly exposes it 
to the sun, the greatest of all destroy- 
ers of bacterial life, till finally the 
organic decay or humus that made it 
a fertile and living soil has been used 
up and the bacteria killed, and the 
farmer has only the old dead skeleton 
of the soil. . 

Formerly when this became the 
case the farmer simply turned the 
field out, and cleaned up a new piece 
of forest to begin the same process 
over again. Then Nature, abhorring 
bare land, goes to work to restore it. 
She grows broomsedge and among 
the broomsedge the pine seed are 
blown, and soon a new forest covers 
athe old field. Then some one cuts the 
pine forest and finds a renovated soil, 
virgin and productive, for the deep 
tap roots of the pines have brought 
up mineral matters from the subsoil 
and the organic decay has again 
brought bacterial life into it,and the 
same old process of wearing out is 
repeated, and it takes a shorter time 
than before, for the accumulation is 
smaller. 

But now, when by bad farming the 
| soil is reduced to the old dead skele- 
| ton, the farmer no longer turns the 
| field out, but he tried to galvanize the 
| corpse into a semblace of life by drib- 
| bling fertilizers into it simply to in- 
| duce it to give him some crops. He 
does this year after year, growing 
| continually clean cultivated crops of 
cotton or corn, and he wonders that 
| the soil grows poorer and poorer, and 
needs more of the fertilizer to make a 
crop. Let him once give up in despair 
and Nature will take up the work and 
show him how she makes the living 
soil. 








But Nature is Too Slow 
ATURE would finally restore the 


wasted soil, but her processes, 
while very effective, are too slow. We 
know how she does it by the forest 
growth, and our duty is to try to pro- 
duce the same results that nature 
does through the long years of a for- 
est growth, and to do it in a much 
| shorter time. It is the decay of the 
forest leaves and dead trees that 
make the new soil, and the contribu- 
tions of mineral matter that the deep- 
rooted trees bring up from the subsoil 
that have done the work. We can 
imitate nature and do it better, for 
we can grow better materials than 
the forest leaves through the wonder- 
| ful power possessed by the class of 
| plants we call legumes, or pod-bear- 
| ers, which not only furnish the or- 
| ganic matter to decay, but, through 
| the bacteria that live on their roots, 
|can add nitrogen from the air, 
| the most expensive part of the fertili- 


| zer which the farmer on the old dead 
| skeleton soils spends his money for. 
| The restoration of the virgin soil 
bores the restoration of the mate- 
rial that made it a virgin soil in the 
beginning is the most important mat- 
ter in the improvement of our old soils. 
It brings back the soil bacteria and 
, once more clothes the old dead skele- 
ton and makes a living soil. Without 
it you are always working only 
on the dead skeleton, and your fer- 
tilizers have only a temporary effect, 
and a smaller effect than they would 
have on a soil well supplied with hu- 
mus, for one of the chief advantages 
of this humus is in its capacity to ab- 
| sorb and retain moisture needed for 
| the solution of the fertilizers. 
| If the old skeleton is largely clay it 
runs together and bakes hard in sum- 





mer, so that plants cannot thrive in 








Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 


perfection, no mattter how much fer- 
tilizer you use. The sandy soil loses 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


its moisture rapidly and plants dry up 
in a drouth. 


Use the? Legumes Where They Are 
Grown 


UT do not imagine that the mere 

growing of these legumes is going 
to improve the soil. You may grow 
peas year after year and take them 
off and return nothing to the soil, and 
the peas will run the land down as 
rapidly as any other crop. It is the 
use made of the peas, soy beans, vel- 
vet beans and clovers that help the 
land. You can use these as manure 
direct by plowing them under, or you 
can cut and feed them to stock and 
return the manure to the land that 
made the peas. As a rule I believe 
that this is the most profitable and 
economical method, for we can re- 
cover in the manure by far the great- 
er part of the manurial value of the 
hay and can make a profit on the 
stock. But one of the most impor- 
tant uses of the legumes in the im- 
provement of the soil is in the mak- 
ing of a winter soil cover. The green 
crops of crimson clover on the land in 
winter will prevent the loss of ni- 
trates thaf might be washed out in 
the winter rains, and will furnish the 
most economical means for the mak- 
ing of the summer crops of corn or 
cotton. 


Then if you are to get the best ef- 
fects of the manure as humus-making 
material, do not throw it out in the 
barnyards but get it out and spread it 
on the land as fast as made. What 
leaches from it there will be where 
crops can get it, while the waste in 
the barnyard is loss. 

Never burn anything on the land 
that will decay if plowed under. Sow 
peas in your corn or tobacco, sow peas 
after small grain, and crimson clover 
after these peas. Sow crimson clover 
Over your patches of melons and to- 
matoes. In fact, never leave any 
piece of land in winter without a 
green crop on it. Clover is best, but 
if too late for clover when the land 
comes vacant, sow rye to turn under 
in early spring. 

Do not let your sowing of peas and 
clover be a haphazard thing, but put 
your land into a systematic rotation 
of crops that will bring the legumes 
frequently on the land and as regu- 
larly as the sale crops. Make hay 
and feed stock and have manure to 
spread on the land every day in the 
year, and when you finally get to 
making manure enough to cover the 
fields to be planted in corn, you will 
be on the high road to a virgin soil. 
You cannot make a soil rich with the 
use of fertilizer alone, but the fertili- 
zers can be made very efficient helps 
in the growing of heavier crops of the 
legumes that feed the stock and feed 
the land. 





Deep Cultivation May Fire Corn 


ORN may fire as a result of too 

deep cultivation. Firing is the re- 
sult of interference with the plant’s 
circulatory system, according to C. K. 
McQuarrie, state agent for the Uni- 
versity of Florida Extension Division. 
This interference may be due to 
drouth or to severed roots. 

Some farmers suppose that firing 
is caused by plowing too soon after a 
rain. It is probably due to too deep 
cultivation. If the plow cuts the roots 
of corn the feeding powers of the 
plant are impaired and the lower 
leaves suffer. As a result of insuffi- 
cient nourishment, they wither and 
die. Cultivation should not be so deep 
as to interfere with the small roots 
which gather the raw material for 
food. Land should be stirred with 
some light implement as soon after 
rain as it is dry enough to work. 





WELL POSTED 


Book Agent: “Roosevelt's latest work, 
madame, Tells you all about the habits of 
savage animals,” : 

Severe Lady at Door: “Don't need it. I’ve 
had three husbands,’’—Boston Transcript. 





One year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer and ‘Where Half the World is Wak- 
ing Up’ for only $1.30. 
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Saturday, May 27, 1916] 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 











‘MOTHERS’ DAY” 





WONDER how many Pro- 

gressive Farmer readers observ- 
ed “Mother’s Day” on May 14. I 
wonder how many expressed their 
love and appreciation for the 
many sacrifices she has made and 
the hardships she has undergone 
for their pleasure and comfort. 
Any one reading this who failed in 
its observance (if their mother be 
living), should make today “Moth- 
er’s Day” and express to her the 
love that all worthy sons and 
daughters must feel. 

No matter how tired mother is, 
a word of love will bring a smile 
to her face and comfort to her 
heart. What a difference is there 
between the expressions, “tired but 
happy” and “tired and unhappy.” 
Love brings happiness, gladness to 
the heart, brightness to the eyes 
and roses to the cheeks. 

Does your mother have these 
things? Have you been doing your 
part? Whether we have, or wheth- 
er we have not, been doing our 
part in the past, let us now resolve 
to do all we can henceforth to 
make mother happy.— OQ. T. H. 











GOOD TIMES ON THE SOUND 





(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a girl of 16 years, and am in 

the ninth grade. I live on a very 
pretty farm in the southeastern part 
of North Carolina. 

I am housekeeping alone for a few 
days, as my Mother has gone to the 
great meeting that is being held at 
Wilmington. I like to keep house. 

I read “Pollyanna” a few years ago, 
but I am reading it again now, as I 
find it very interesting. 


We have a very pretty yard. Some 
of our flowers are blooming now. 
Mother has some flowers that she 


kept in a pit this winter, geraniums, 
Wandering Jew, crab claw, Christ- 
mas cactus, verbena, and others. We 
will place these on a shelf that we 


have on the front porch when 
the wind stops blowing so_ hard, 
and it gets warmer. I have a 


lemon tree that I grew from a seed. 
It was almost 6 or 8 feet tall last sum- 
mer, and had to be cut, so that it 
could be put in the pit during the win- 
ter months. 

We do not live very far from the 
sound. I suppose it is about a mile. 
We often go down to the sound and 
get into a boat and push the boat out 
where the oyster beds are, and get a 
mess in a few minutes. There is 
anything that I like better 


hardly 
than good fried oysters. I also like 


clams. During the summer the boys, 
and sometimes the girls, go swim- 
ming in the sound. I also live near 


We go over there two or 
three times each summer and go out 
in the ocean bathing. 
BERNIECE THOMPSON. 
Sloop Point, N. C., Pender County. 


the beach. 





HE’S GOING TO BE A “SUPER- 
FARMER” 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


SINCE reading of our Surry County, 
Virginia, pig, corn, and peanut 
club work published in The Progres- 
sive Farmer some weeks ago, I have 
thought I would write and tell more 
of it, as lama member of the club. 

In 1914 I was a member of the corn 
club. I was never able to say how 
much my harvest was. When the 
chickens would get out, always it was 
My patch that was most tempting. 
We bought a new cow that could 
Jump any wire fence on the place. 
She spent several nights in my patch. 
But our county fair offered $5 for the 
best 10 ears, and this good luck came 


to me. I put that prize money in 
the bank to grow. 

In 1915 I had an acre of Jumbo pea- 
nuts. I made 122 bushels, and also 
won first prize at our county fair for 
best ten vines. I was one of the boys 
that went to Petersburg. I took my 
prize money this year and bought a 


bicycle. I ride to Surry (seven miles) 
to school every day. When the 
weather is bad my bicycle is put 


away and “Old Nancy” takes me to 
school. I am just now 16 years old, 
so you see when I made these crops | 
was 14 and 15. This year I will have 
an acre each of corn and peanuts. 

I am sending you my picture taken 
with Guy and Tom, two faithful 
friends. They helped me make these 
crops. 

My father is a member of the 
Farmers’ Union and takes. much in- 
terest in the order. Last May Pro- 
fessor Massey came to address our 
County Union and was a guest in our 
home from Friday until Monday. I 
am so glad to have seen this much of 
him, and, boys, if he ever comes to 
your town, ask your father to enter- 
tain him. I didn’t have much to say 
to him, for the neighbors were call- 
ing alltthe time he was at home. But 
I had a seat in the midst of them, 
and listened to all they had to say. 
I have read The Progressive Farmer 
ever since I could read. I studied 
Professor Duggar’s book on agricul- 
ture in our school. Mr. French looks 


like father. I read his page with 
much interest. Professor Massey’s 
page is full of interest to me, and 
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A GOOD HOBBY FOR A, BOY TO RID 
so, on and on through the pages | 
could go. 

Mrs. Hutt, I am just a boy, but I do 
admire you, and read your pa 
every word of it. 

FULLERTON CROMWELL JONES. 

Elberon, Va. 


page, 


We regret the picture was too dim 
to reproduce. 





Building Up Soil 

HAVE learned many different ways 

to build up We know that 
clover, rye, barley, oats, cowpeas, and 
many other things are good to build 
up soils. I believe that if we would 
plant clover for a winter crop and 
use compost, leaves and other things 
to build up and enrich the soil it 
would be more profitable to the farm- 
er than all the high-priced 
called “fertilizers”, that he can buy. 
Another important thing in farming 
is to prevent the land from washing 
away, holding all the water that falls 
on the land. 

It doesn’t matter how much clover, 
fertilizer and other things we put on 
land, if we let it all wash away it 
does no good. It is just as impossible 
to make cotton, corn or anything else 
on land where the soil is all washed 
away (nothing left but clay) as it is 
to make butter from milk when the 
cream has all been taken off. 

I am 13 years old and live on the 
farm with my grandfather and aunt. 
They take The Progressive Farmer 
and we get many good ideas on culti- 
vating and building up land. 


Jemison, Ala. R. F. CADDELL. 


soils. 


dirt, So- 





“—T want a. man who doesn’t smoke or 
drink.”’ 

“What are the wages?” 

“Six dollars a week.’”’ 

“Guess you want a man who don’t eat 


either.’’—Exchange. 


A Girl’s Blue Room | 


Y BED-ROOM is situated on the 

sunny side of the house, has good 
ventilation, and plenty of sunshine 
and fresh air. 


The walls are papered with light 
biue paper with small daisies and 
green leaves. It also has a border to 
match. The ceiling is painted light 
blue to match the walls. The floor 
is painted with Jap-a-lac, and I have 
a few rugs of suitable color placed 
here and there. 

At the windows I have pale blue 
shades and white curtains with blue 
stenciled borders. 

The furniture is a blue enameled 
set which corresponds with the other 
decorations of the room. I have also 
a few well placed pictures on the 
walls. CORINNE McCRARY. 





From a West Texas Boy 


AM a farmer boy 14 years old. We 

take several farm papers besides 
The Progressive Farmer, but none 
can be compared with it. 

I milk two, and feed five, cows 
twice a day. I also feed six pigs. My 
father gave me two pigs, half Poland- 
China and half Duroc-Jersey. I sold 
them Saturday, so I could buy me a 
pure-bred Poland-China brood sow. 
He also gave me a nice sorrel blaze- 
faced colt to raise. I am going to take 
good care of her. 

Iam going to try truck farming this 
year. I already have my land laid off, 
450 feet by 240 feet. I am going to 
raise peanuts, peas, watermelons and 
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cantaloupes. The reason I don’t join 

the corn club is that I am too far 

west for it to grow. EALY EOFF. 
Winters, Texas. 





Likes Outdoor Sports 


E HAVE been taking The Pro- 

gressive Farmer for _ several 
years and I love the Young People’s 
Page dearly. Have never read a let- 
ter from my home town there. 

I am 16 years old and am in the 
eleventh grade. I enjoy all kinds of 
outdoor sports, best of all horse- 
back riding, basket-ball and swim- 
ming. I think everybody should know 
how to swim. I can cook, sew and do 
housework too. We live about 100 
yards from our schoolhouse, so I 
never miss a day, rain or shine. Also 
we live about 200 yards from our 
church. We have a splendid pastor. 

My father and brother are camping 
three miles from home in Alabama, 
logging. 

I have a pet calf which my father 
gave me on my birthday, and my 
brother belongs to the pig club. His 
pig is a Duroc-Jersey. 

In the summer my mother and I can 
a great deal of fruit. We expect to 
can more this summer than we ever 
have before. I have a lot of pretty 
flowers. ANNIE LAURA LEACH. 

Steens, Miss., Rt. No. 1. 





The minister, not being acquainted with 
the family, was uncertain how to work out 
the obituary. Waiting for the bereaved 
widow, he plied his questions to Johnny. 
“Ah, my boy, perhaps you can tel! me what 
were your father’s last words?’ ‘He didn’t 
have no last words,’ said Johnny. “Ma 
stayed with him to the end.’’—Puck. 





The Wide-Awake Girls Learn Good 
Housekeeping 





(Concluded from page 14, this issue) 


“What 
utensils ?” 

“The same for them as for glass,” 
spoke up Alice. 

“They are especially good for long, 
slow baking,” said Bessie, “and it is 
not hard to clean them.” 

“We have a soapstone griddle,” re- 
marked one of the children. 

“Yes, and that is splendid. If it is 
good quality and its pores are kept 
well filled with oil, it will turn off the 
best cakes in the world.” 

“Did you ever hear of such a ridicu- 
lous thing as cooking on wood?” 
queried Edith. 

“Ves, indeed,” spoke up John,” if you 
have never caught a shad and cooked 
it on a well-seasoned oak board you 
do not know what really good food is. 
Why, people with high-priced cooks 
keep an oval board that they put 
their steaks on, and then put curlicues 
of mashed potatoes on it and then put 
it back into the oven for the potatoes 
to brown, and then serve it on the 
board. When we go camping we cook 
our cornbread on a plank. It gives 
food a flavor all its own.” 

“How should it be cleaned, 
Margaret?” 

“Scrub it thoroughly in hot water 
and soda and then rub in all the cot- 
tonseed, or other good oil, that the 
board will take up.” 

“Tet us have a problem in arithme- 
tic. Suppose you were little brides 
and grooms and wanted a convenient 
kitchen but could not afford to buy 
but those things that would really 
lighten labor, what would you have? 
Bessie, you begin, and everyone an- 
swer.” 

And here is the list that the Wide- 
Awake Girls and Boys felt that every 
kitchen of ordinary means should 
contain to assist in cooking. Some of 
them tried to put in soap shakers, 
dish pans and floor mops, but Aunt 
Margaret ruled out all those that 
were not directly concerned with the 
preparation of food. 


about these earthenware 


Miss 


List ef Kitchen Utensils 


Funnel for filling fruit jars, funnel for 
filling jugs, funnel for filling small bottles, 
hair sieve (small), hair sieve (large), strain- 


er, lemon squeezer, meat cleaver and steak 


pounder, doughnut cutter, biscuit cutter, 


Dover egg beater, egg whip, can opener, bot- 


tle opener, meat skewers, grater (coarse), 
grater (fine), pan scraper, meat fork, wire 
batter whip, split wooden spoon, three sizes 
meat spoons, bread saw, bread worker, spat- 
ula, apple corer, measuring cups (glass and 
enameled), egg tester, bottle for 
vegetable brush, dipper, potato 
table masher, wire cake turner, scales, co- 
lander, three small vegetables knives, one 
good carving knife, three kitchen forks, 
three kitchen teaspoons, three kitchen ta- 
ble spoons, one knife sharpener, one spatula, 
scissors, uniform and labeled spice jars (es- 
pecially for cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves, sage, 
savory, cream of tartar, red pepper; also for 
the whole mustard seed, 


matches, 
ricer, vege- 


ginger, cinnamon, 
allspice, cloves and black pepper; the gum 
jars, which can be purchased cheap at the 
confectioners’ stores are very good for the 
the cereals (especially rice, macaroni and 
tapioca), sugar box, lid rack for near stove, 
sink drainer, large tray, small tray, match 
holder, one large aluminum preserving ket- 
tle, saucepans, cake and pie tins according 
to the amount of cooking to be done, two 
frying pans, 
bread 


heavy iron or steel, individual 
cooking pans, tea pot, coffee perco- 
lator, vinegar jug (for large quantity), vine- 
gar bottle for immediate use (quart size), 
garbage pail, stove, oil stove, fireless cooker, 
bowls (large and small), and last but not 
least, aS Many saucepans and cooking ves- 
sels as one is likely to have articles to cook, 

“Is there anything we have forgot- 
ten before we have our refreshments 
of milk sherbert and lemon cookies ?” 

“T think so,” said sensible Martha. 
“I would rather have the cooking 
utensils arranged conveniently than 
any other one thing—the salt, pepper, 
matches and vessels right at the 
stove, the mixing bowls, egg beaters, 
sugar, eggs and flour, near the table, 
the spices neatly arranged on a nar- 
row shelf, near by and the best labor- 
saving item I know to keep cooking 
from becoming a weariness to the 
flesh, is a good, comfortable, near-at- 
hand rocking chair. As was said in 
the New York bulletin on the choice 
and care of utensils: “‘Get rid of 
poor tools, awkward methods and un- 
necessary motions, also pause for rest 
at such intervals as will enable you to 
resume work at your best rate of 
speed.” 

“Yes,” said artistic Mary, “and if 
all the kitchen things are blue and 
white she loves her kitchen a little 
better for it.” 

“Everyone come next time with her 
apron for we are going to learn to 
can beans, peas, corn and asparagus, 
tomatoes, fruit, soup and meat,” an- 


swered Aunt Margaret as the chil- 
dren started toward the ice cream 


freezer. 











Isn't it a fact that you rarely hear of 
loose treads on a Goodyear Tire ? 


That is largely due to the unique 
Goodyear method of joining the 
tread to the carcass of the tire. 


Every turn of a tire in action subjects 
the tread to the attack of mighty 
forces which seek to tear it away 
and destroy it. 

It is pulled this way and that, by the 
driving effort. 

It is rubbed and scraped when you 
put the brakes on suddenly and 
hard—as often you must. 

It would cry out in protest, if it could, 
every time your car rounds a corner. 

The tread cannot absorb these tremen- 
dous strains. It passes them on to 
the fabric. 

And unless the tread is a perfect unit 
with the carcass of the tire, tread 


separation soon comes and the tire is 
done for. 


The Goodyear breaker strip is made 
from a specially woven, porous fabric. 


When the vulcanizing process is under 
way, the rubber of the tread crowds 
through the little spaces in the fabric 
and unites with the rubber in the 
carcass. 


The rubber, forced through these holes 
under the tremendous air pressure 
of the exclusive Goodyear On-Air 
Cure, forms into many tough rivets, 
and these rivets literally clinch or 
weld the tread to the carcass. 


And what is the net result of these 
seemingly insignificant Goodyear 
features ? 

Why, simply this—that loose treads on 
Goodyear Tires are practically 
unknown 





In almost every instance the tread on 
GoodyearTires will wear down to the 
breaker strip, and through it, without 
splitting open. 


This is one of many reasons why 
Goodyear owners ride with an easy 
mind. 


They know, also, that Goodyear No- 
Hook Tires are fortified against rim- 
cutting by our No-Rim-Cut feature ; 
against blow-outs by our On-Air 
Cure; against insecurity by our mul- 
tiple braided piano wire base; and 
against puncture and skidding by 
our double-thick All-Weather tread. 


Goodyear Tires, Tubes and Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear 
Service Station Dealers Everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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